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CHAPTER I. 


HERE were four of them; one 
meg aa §6cdressed in beautiful feathers, 
te rf | green and gold, the others in 


soft pretty brown; and Maggie 

thought it rather strange that 
the gentleman of the party should be clothed 
so much more handsomely than the ladies. 
He was very vain and very cross, and seemed 
to regard the quiet brown little things as his 
slaves. Certainly the hens were far more 
amiable than the proud bantam cock. 

When Maggie received these chickens as a 
present from heraunt, she hardly knew whether 
she was glad or sorry; of course it was very 
pleasant to possess four living creatures as 
her very own ; but, on the other hand, it was 
unpleasant to have the charge of their health 
and their comfort. 

**T only hope, Maggie,’ 





, 


said her mother, 
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‘that you will not forget to give them their 
food and plenty of straw in their roosting- 
house.” 

“‘T don’t think I shall ever forget them,” 
answered Maggie, as she threw an armful of 
straw into the shed which was now to be the 
sleeping-room of her bantams. It was thought 
that they might run about the farm-yard 
during the day, and retire into this green shed 
for the night. 

Maggie’s father was a farmer; he had a 
great many barns and yards, and haystacks 
and cornricks, and horses and cows and pigs, 
and cocks and hens; but he had no bantams. 
All Mr. Miller’s poultry were large; indeed, 
they looked enormous when they came near 
Maggie's little birds. Mr. Miller said that 
the bantams had better have the green 
shed to themselves, for they would be sure 
to quarrel with the big cocks if they occu- 
pied the same house. And Maggie thought 
it very grand that her chickens should have 
® mansion all to themselves. 

She saw them all go in by the hole which 
had been cut for them, and after wishing 
them good-night she went indoors, intending 
to eat her supper and go to bed. She found 
her father and mother sitting by the fire in 
the large cheerful kitchen, and her brother 
Jack sitting at the table eating his bread and 
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milk. Jack was nine years old, and was the 
youngest of the family. He was a trouble- 
some boy, and sometimes worried Maggie 
sadly, for she, being four years older, was 
often put in charge of him by her mother. 

‘* Have your bantams gone to bed ?” asked 
Jack, as soon as Maggie sat down to her 
bread and milk. 

‘‘-Yes; they have gone in for the night.” 

‘* I will let them out in the morning,” said 
Jack. 

‘*O no, indeed!” cried Maggie; ‘I will 
look after them myself.” 

‘‘T shall get a long stick,” Jack went on, 
‘‘and poke it into the house, and twist it 
about, and that will frighten them all out.” 

‘You won't be such a naughty boy!” said 
Maggie, munching her bread, ‘‘ you would 
not like to frighten my poor little chickens.” 

‘*'Yes, I would,” said Jack. 

“QO mother,” and Maggie appealed to 
Mrs. Miller, ‘‘ please tell Jack that he is not 
to have anything at all to do with my ban- 
tams. They are my very own.” 

‘You hear, Jack,’ said Mrs. Miller to the 
boy, “‘ you are to let those bantams alone.” 

‘‘ All right,” said Jack, ‘“‘I’m going to 
bed now.” 
~ Mr. and Mrs. Miller, who had been talking 
together, paused a moment to say good-night 
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milk. Jack was nine years old, and was the 
youngest of the family. He was a trouble- 
some boy, and sometimes worried Maggie 
sadly, for she, being four years older, was 
often put in charge of him by her mother. 

‘* Have your bantams gone to bed ?” asked 
Jack, as soon as Maggie sat down to her 
bread and milk. 

‘‘'Yes; they have gone in for the night.” 

‘* T will let them out in the morning,” said 
Jack. 

‘‘O no, indeed!” cried Maggie; ‘I will 
look after them myself.” 

‘‘T shall get a long stick,” Jack went on, 
‘‘and poke it into the house, and twist it 
about, and that will frighten them all out.” 

“You won't be such a naughty boy!” said 
Maggie, munching her bread, ‘ you would 
not like to frighten my poor little chickens.” 

‘‘'Yes, I would,” said Jack. 

“QO mother,’ and Maggie appealed to 
Mrs. Miller, ‘‘ please tell Jack that he is not 
to have anything at all to do with my ban- 
tams. They are my very own.” 

‘‘'You hear, Jack,” said Mrs. Miller to the 
boy, “ you are to let those bantams alone.” 

“ All right, ” said Jack, ‘‘I’m going to 
bed now.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller, who had been talking 
together, paused a moment to say good-night 
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to Jack, and as soon as he was gone Mr. 
Miller turned to Maggie, saying, “I hope 
you have put those chickens safely to bed?” 

‘* Quite safely,” was Maggie's reply. Pre- 
sently she went to the little room where Jack 
slept, to see if he had put out his candle, and 
having reported to her mother that he, as 
well as the bantams, was safely in bed, 
Maggie retired to her own room. Holly 
Dene Farm was old-fashioned; the house 
was large and rambling ; the rooms led one 
into another, and there were curious passages 
and cupboards that would have puzzled a 
stranger, but amused Maggie and her bro- 
thers and sisters. 

For Maggie had two brothers and two 
sisters. Her eldest brother, Roger, was 
married, and lived in a house at the other 
end of the farm, and helped his father; 
her youngest brother, Jack, hindered his 
father very often. Mary Miller was second 
mistress of the National School at Dene, the 
nearest village, and Elizabeth was in service 
in Londen. So there was only Maggie at 
home to assist her mother in the dairy and in 
the housework. Sometimes when the har- 
vest was @ poor one, or when new machines 
were wanted, or something occurred to cause 
Mr. Miller extra expense, and he talked 
about the money which he wanted and did 
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not know how to get, Maggie would secretly 
wish that she were old enough to earn her 
own living like her sisters, and relieve her 
parents of the cost of keeping her. Hitherto 
she had seen no possible way of earning any 
money, but this night, as she prepared to go 
to bed, her thoughts ran in a new channel. 
She supposed that her chickens would lay 
eggs; then she would sell the eggs for a 
penny each; there would be an egg every 
day, seven eggs a week, sevenpence a week, 
two shillings and sixpence a month, thirty 
shillings a year; a sum of money worth 
having. She would spend ten shillings on a 
new frock, five shillings on a hat, seven 
shillings on a pair of boots, three shillings 
on three pairs of cotton stockings, and then 
she would be almost clothed, and yet have 
five shillings in hand with which to buy 
some tobacco for her father, some tea for her 
mother, and a toy for Jack. This was a 
delightful prospect; it made Maggie very 
happy, and when she knelt down to her 
prayers and thought over the things for which 
she ought to return thanks, the gift of the 
chickens rose up in her mind as a matter for 
which to be very thankful indeed. With 
grateful and hopeful feelings she lay down to 
sleep, intending to rise up early and go out 
to attend to her poultry. 
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When Maggie awoke it was broad daylight, 
and as the sun was just peeping into her 
window she knew that it was time to be up 
and dressed. She made haste, and was soon 
ie in the yard, and at the door of the green 
shed. 

‘Come out, chickies dear,’”’ she cried as 
she threw open the door that the little family 
might come for their morning airing. But 
they did not come out, and when Maggie 
peeped into the shed there was not a bantam 
to be seen! Her first thought was that 
naughty Jack must have done what he said 
he would, and have turned them out by 
means of a long stick. Her second thought 
was that she must find them. They were 
not in the yard, but they might be in the 
rick-yard adjoining. Thither Maggie ran, 
but no chickens were visible, only Roger 
Miller just arriving for his day’s work. 

‘“Why, Maggie,” said he, ‘‘ what has 
brought you out so early ?”’ 

She told him the history of the bantams. 

*T think I saw them just now at Ponds’ 
End,” replied Roger; ‘‘at least I met a 
party of bantams, and I suppose they were 
yours.” 

Hardly waiting to thank her brother for 
his information, Maggie flew off to Ponds’ 
End; she had to run up a lane, and then 
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found herself at a piece of waste ground 
where three ponds grown round with willows 
made quite a pretty picture, which the cows 
and horses admired very much. But neither 
cows nor horses were there at this early hour; 
only four little bantams were pecking about 
and apparently enjoying their liberty. 

‘You naughty little things!’ cried 
Maggie, ‘‘do you want to be drowned in the 
ponds ?”’ 

There was no fear of that; they were sen- 
sible birds, and could take care of them- 
selves ; indeed they were rather self-willed, 
and not wishing to return to the yard they 

ve Maggie a great deal of trouble. By 

int of running ubout and waving her pina- 
fore and flapping her handkerchief, she made 
them go back along the lane, and got them 
safely into their own quarters. She shut the 
gate of the yard and went indoors, where the 
family were just sitting down to breakfast. 
They remarked how red and warm she was. 

‘‘No wonder,” she answered, ‘‘ after such 
a chase. Jack, you have played me a very 
naughty trick.” 

‘*T have not played any trick,” said Jack, 
his mouth full of bread and butter. 

**'You let my chickens out of their house 
before I came down this morning.” 

‘* No, 1 didn’t,” said Jack. 
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Now, it was well understood in the Miller 
family, that no one ever said anything that 
was not true; so when Jack declared that he 
had not let the chickens out of their house, 
Maggie believed him. ‘‘ Then, how did they 
get out ?”’ she asked, in a wondering tone. 

‘* Maggie, my dear,” said her father, “‘ is 
there not a little doorway in the green shed, 
just large enough to allow the bantams to go 
in and out?” 

“Yes, father, there is.’ 

“‘Then, don’t you think that probably 
they let themselves out this morning ? ” 

‘““O dear!”’ sighed Maggie, ‘‘I am afraid 
they did. And they will be able to let them- 
selves out every morning.” 

‘*'You should shut the door,” said Mr. 
Miller. 

‘‘ There is no door, father.”’ 

**'Then make one by means of a piece of 
flat wood. By so doing you will provide 
against another danger, that of cats. If 
Tabby, or Tom, or Fluffy should find out 
the way into your green shed, then, I fear, the 
hours of the chickens will be numbered.” 

‘‘ Father, dear, I don’t understand what 
you mean.”’ 

‘‘T mean that your bantams will not have 
many hours to live if one of the cats gets 
among them when they are roosting.” 
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‘I'll get a door directly!” cried Maggie, 
finishing her breakfast ; ‘‘ but do you think 
the cats will kill my chickens when they find 
them out in the yards and fields ?”’ 

‘‘No, my dear, I do not; because there 
are always men and dogs about, and the 
turkey-cock, who is fierce enough to defend 
any number of smaller poultry.” 

Mr. Miller rose as he spoke, and the others 
standing up, Jack, as the youngest in com- 
pany, said grace, and they all dispersed to 
their morning’s occupations. 


CHAPTER II. 


Morning, afternoon, and evening, Mr. 
Miller was occupied with his farm; every 
Beason of the year brought its own work, and 
the spring was not the least busy time. 
And while her husband found his daily work 
out of doors, Mrs. Miller found her daily 
work indoors; he sowed, and she sewed; 
he grew wheat in the fields and she made it 
into loaves. On this morning of which we 
are speaking, Mrs. Miller had a basin with 
flour and water and gooseberries, and set to 
work to make a large and very nice pudding. 
Although Maggie had left school, she still 
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went on with her learning ; while her mother 
made the pudding Maggie brought her books 
and read some pages about foreign countries. 
She also sat at the dresser and wrote some 
answers to the questions which her Sunday- 
school teacher had given her. She read to 
her mother what she had written, and as 
some of her answers were not right, Mrs. 
Miller told her to look at certain parts of the 
Bible and of the Prayer-book, and then cor- 
rect her errors. When these lessons were 
ended Maggie had to go into the garden and 
cut a nice cabbage, and prepare it for boiling, 
and put it in the saucepan, and look after it 
till it was cooked. Thus the morning sped 
away quickly, and dinner-time soon arrived. 

When that meal was over the bantams 
were to have theirs, and carrying a plate of 
‘all sorts of scraps—bits of potato and cab- 
bage, and crumbs of bread, and two or three 
gooseberries—she went to feed her chickies. 
The naughty little things had strayed through 
several fields, and Maggie had quite a race 
after them. She found them, at length, all 
safe, and gave them their dinner; then she 
drove them back to the yard, and begged 
them not to go so far another time. But 
she saw by their manner that they did not 
pay any attention to what she said. 

At night she shut their door with a nice 
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piece of wood which her brother Roger had 
given her; and she went to sleep, feeling sure 
that the chickies were safe, but wishing that 
they would lay those eggs on which she 
counted so certainly. A whole day had 
passed and there was no egg; the frock and 
the hat, and all the other purchases which 
were dependent on the sale of the eggs were 
as far off as ever. Maggie felt oppressed 
with care and anxiety; but in the morning 
she arose with renewed hope; the hens 
would be sure to lay to-day. 

‘*T will stay with them all the morning,” 
said Maggie to herself; ‘‘I want them to 
grow quite tame and fond of me.” 

But the moment she went near them and 
held out her hand they ran or fluttered away 
as if they were frightened out of their wits. 
They did not wish to be made pets. ‘‘ They 
will get used to me in course of time,” 
thought Maggie, and she again held out her 
hand with some Indian corn in it. 

At this moment her mother’s voice called 
to her to come to the dairy, which was a 
pretty cool little building like a summer- 
house. Maggie was always glad to go into 
the dairy; all round the walls were slate 
shelves, on which stood great flat basins of 
milk; then there were jugs of cream, and 
tubs full of butter, and cheeses of various 
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sizes. It was all so clean and sweet that it 
was almost as nice as the flower-garden. In 
the midst of it stood Mrs. Miller, looking 
very neat, with her gown looped up, and her 
Sleeves turned up above her elbows. She 
stood beside a board on which lay a great 
many pats of beautiful butter. 

‘‘ Now, Maggie, child,” said Mrs. Miller, 
‘“‘T have a message for you; hand me that 
basket, it will hold twelve pats. You must 
first go to Roger’s house and give one of 
_them to his wife as a present with my love. 
Then go on to the Hall and ask to see the 
cook, and let her buy as many pats as she 
likes.” 

‘* Are they half-pounds?” asked Maggie. 

‘*'Yes, half-pounds at one and sixpence 
a pound. If you sell them all how much 
money will you bring home to me?”’ 

‘‘ Eleven pats at ninepence, will it be 
seven and threepence ?”’ 

‘““No, Maggie, try again.” 

While Mrs. Miller laid the pats into the 
basket, each wrapped in a piece of white 
muslin, Maggie worked out the sum, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ Hight and threepence.” 

‘Right!’ said her mother. ‘‘ If the cook 
at the Hall does not buy all the butter, you 
had better go on to the village, and I dare- 
say Mrs. Leaver at the post-office will buy 
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whatever remains. But remember that Mrs. 
Leaver only pays sixteenpence a pound.” 

**Why?” asked Maggie; ‘‘ why does Mrs. 
Leaver have it so cheap, mother ?” 

‘* Because she has to make her profit in 
selling it again; she buys at the wholesale 
price, and the gentry buy at the retail price.”’ 

Maggie knew enough about business matters 
to understand her mother’s explanation, and 
she went off on her errand, feeling very im- 
portant. Her brother Roger’s cottage was 
just at the end of the farm; his wife Anna 
was at home and was much pleased with the 
present of the butter. Anna was a dress- 
maker, and earned a good deal of money by 
it, but she did not know anything about 
managing a farm. Maggie watched her cut 
out a pair of sleeves from a piece of black 
alpaca, and then, taking up her basket, went 
on towards the Hall. 

The Hall was a large house that stood on 
a hill near the village of Dene. The road 
wound round and up the hill, so as to be 
easier for horses and their loads; but there 
was ® footpath which led across fields, up a 
very steep hill, and straight to the house. 
This was the shorter way, so of course Maggie 
took it. At the back-door of the house she 
found the cook, a rather red and very fussy 
person. 

B 
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“What may you want, little Maggie?” 
inquired the cook. 

** Please I’ve brought some butter, which 
mother thought you might like to buy.” 

* Butter! What do I want with butter ? 
What’s the good of bringing it to me, 
child ?”’ 

This cook was an old friend of Maggie's, 
and her peculiar ways were well known to the 
little girl, who made no reply, but lifted the 
lid of the basket and showed the splendid 
butter. 

‘‘Upon my word!” said cook, ‘‘it looks 
uncommonly good. How much a pound is 
it?” 

‘* Kighteenpence,”’ answered Maggie. 

‘* Quite fresh, is it ?”’ 

‘** Churned this morning, ma’am.” 

‘* 'Well,”’ said cook, ‘‘I dare say.my lady 
would like a couple of pounds,” so saying 
she lifted out four pats and laid them on a 
dish which she brought from the kitchen. 
Then she fumbled in her pocket, and pulled 
out two shillings and a steel thimble, which 
she placed in Maggie’s hand. 

‘< What is this ?” said Maggie. 

‘‘Three shillings, my dear,” said cook. 

‘But one of the shillings is a thimble.”’ 

“Well, I never! That ’s because 1 am so 
near-sighted. Come, here’s a real shilling. 
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By-the-bye, Maggie, have you any new-laid 
eggs to sell ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know,” said Maggie; ‘‘ but very 
soon I shall have some bantams’ eggs, one 
every day.’’ 

‘Bantams’ eggs are small, but they are 
very nice; the children would like them, I 
dare say. Bring me up what you have, 
there ’s a good child, and I dare say I shall 
buy them all from you. What do you want 
for them?” 

‘A penny each,” said Maggie. 

“Oh, you little haggler! a penny each, 
indeed, for bantams’ eggs! You are a sharp 
woman of business, Miss Maggie, you are. 
You found out that thimble in a moment, 
and now you want to sell your bantams’ eggs 
at a penny each! It won’t do.” 

‘‘Is it too dear?’’ asked Maggie, ‘‘ then 
I’ll say two for three-halfpence.” 

‘‘ That is better,” said cook; ‘‘so you bring 
me all the new-laid eggs, and I'll see about 
buying them.” 

Maggie trudged away, rather crestfallen at 
finding that her eggs would not be worth so 
much as she had thought; but, on the other 
hand, she was somewhat elated at having 
already sold them, and also at having been 
told that she was a good woman of business. 
She knew that she sa read and write well, 
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and was quick at figures, and now to learn that 
she could buy and sell and strike bargains like 
& grown person, was very delightful indeed. 

On she went to the village, very erect and 
very brisk; her plump rosy cheeks rosier than 
usual from the excitement, and her bright dark 
eyes brighter than ever from gratified pride 
and vanity. The village was but one short 
narrow street, with a few houses straggling 
off on either side. About the middle of the 
strect a letter-box and some printed papers in 
a window showed which house was the post- 
office; the rest of the window being filled with 
samples of various kinds of grocery—a sugar- 
loaf stood like a strong stout mother, while 
half-a-dozen eggs rolled about near her like a 
party of babies. <A picce of bacon and a piece 
of cheese scemed to be great fricnds, while 
currants, rice, candles, biscuits, and fifty other 
things all crowded together, as if they wanted 
to look into the street. 

Inside the shop stood old Mrs. Leaver, a 
little woman, very thin and very pale, and 
rather deaf. As soon as sho saw Maggie she 
called out, ‘‘ Come in, Maggie Miller, surely 
you would not go past the door and never give 
me good-day. I’ve seen nobody from the 
farm these weeks and weeks past. How are 
they all?” 

* They are all quite well,” said Maggie. 
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‘* And your father got over that bad cold he 
had in the winter? and your mother got an 
Alderney to suit her? and Roger quite happy 
with his wife? and Jack getting on nicely 
with his learning? Why, child, you don’t 
say a word, you have not told me any of the 
news.” 

‘You don’t give me time, Mrs. Leaver,” 
was Maggie’s reply; ‘‘ we are all quite well, 
and everything is all right, but I don’t think 
there is any news. The Alderney gives 
beautiful milk, and I want to know if youll 
buy some of her butter.” 

‘‘ Have you got it in the basket ? Well, 
Iet me see. It looks good, and I’m quite 
out of butter, and Mrs. Spencer was asking 
for butter only yesterday afternoon. So I 
think I’ll take all you’ve got. How much 
have you ?” 

‘*T’ve given one, and sold four, so I have 
seven left; that is threc pounds and a half.” 

‘‘T'll take it, Maggic. How much a 
pound.” 

‘* Kighteenpence,” replicd Maggie. 

‘‘T’m sorry it has risen again,” muttered 
Mrs. Leaver ; ‘‘ my customers will be sure to 
complain. Three and a half at eighteen- 
pence, how much ?” 

“ Five and threepence,’’ said Maggie, 
promptly. 
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‘** Nine and threepence! Oh! you little 
cheat!” shrieked Mrs. Leaver; ‘‘ how can 
you say such a wicked thing ?”’ 

Maggie raised her voice. ‘‘ I said five and 
threepence.”’ 

“You need not roar at me,” said the old 
woman, drawing back; ‘“‘I hope you don’t 
think I’m so deaf as that. But you should 
speak distinctly. All the young people of the 
present day mumble so. When I was a 
girl I was taught to pronounce every word 
distinctly. Well, here’s your money, and if 
you have no news for me, why I’ll tell you 
mine to take home to your mother.” 

‘‘ Thank you very much,” said Maggie. 

‘* There was a tree blown down last week 
at the Hall, and it broke a fence; and Lady 
Lufton is going to have a new laundry built, 
because there is so much washing with six 
young children. And Mr. Spencer wants to 
have new ringers, because the old set go on 
so up in the belfry it’s quite disgraceful. 
And I expect he'll be asking you if you mean 
to be confirmed this year. And poor old 
Mother Seaford has been so bad again that 
she is going up to London to Guy’s Hospi- 
tal to see what the doctors can do for her, 
and as she can’t pay her rent the landlord 
says he will take all her bits of sticks and sell 
them tc pay himself.”’ 
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‘Bits of stick won’t sell for much,” re- 
marked Maggie. 

‘What a child itis! I mean her chairs 
and tables and such like, poor old body.” 

‘*T don’t know Mrs. Seaford, and I think 
I must be going,” said Maggie; ‘‘ so good- 
bye, Mrs. Leaver.”’ 

‘‘ Good-bye, dear, and here ’s a brandy-ball 
for you and another for Jack, and you may 
bring me some more butter next week.” 

Thanking Mrs. Leaver for the sweets, 
Maggie set off on her return journey. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE various items of news which Maggie 
Miller had just heard from Mrs. Leaver so 
occupied her mind that she could think of 
nothing else for some time. She repeated 
to herself ‘‘ tree blown down, new laundry, 
new ringers, Mrs. Seaford, Guy’s Hospital, 
bits of sticks,” fearing that she would forget 
all these things which she was bidden to tell 
her mother. Had there been time she would 
have called at the school to sec her sister 
Mary, but the sun was so high that she knew 
it must be twelve o’clock and near the din- 
ner-hour. Her basket was hanging on her 
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arm, and now and then she put her hand in 
to make sure that the money was there and 
had not slipped out. Two half-crowns, two 
florins, two sixpences, and threepence, there 
it was, quite safe. 

Suddenly Maggie stood still in the middle 
of the road and said, ‘‘O dear, dear, dear!” 
And then she burst out crying. But there 
was no good in crying; something must be 
done. What must she do? Why, run back 
to Mrs. Leaver as fast as she could; poor 
Maggie, when she was so hot, and tired, and 
hungry, and she knew the dinner at home 
would be waiting! But she had no choice. 
She turned and hastened back towards Dene. 
Then a thought struck her: ‘‘ After all, what 
does it matter? Mrs. Leaver did not mind 
paying the eighteenpence, and mother may 
as well have the extra twopence. But mother 
will say that I ought not to have been so 
stupid ; perhaps the best. thing would 
be to keep the twopences myself, and say 
nothing about it to any one.” She counted 
the money and found that if she were to put 
the sixpence and one penny into her pocket 
and give the rest of the money to Mrs. 
Miller no one need know that she had made 
any mistake. ‘‘ The sevenpence will be more 
use to me than it will be to mother ; she has 
lots of money and I have hardly any.” 
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While Maggie stood with these ideas pass- 
ing through her mind it seemed to her that 
some one spoke them. There was no one in 
sight, yet all this about keeping the money 
appeared to come from outside her; a feeling 
bade her run back with the sevenpence, while 
a voice urged her to keep it. 

‘‘'Who is talking to me?” said Maggie, 
aloud; ‘‘is it somebody good or somebody 
bad ? ‘True and just in all my dealings,’ 
and I have cheated Mrs. Leaver. I did not 
mean to do it, but I have done it. Nobody 
is talking to me now; I will be true and 
just ; I will go back to Dene.” 

Once more she hurried along and rushed 
up the street and into Mrs. Leaver’s shop. 

‘Please, I made you pay too much by 
accident, and I’ve brought you back your 
sevenpence.” Poor Maggie was so out of 
breath that she could say no more. 

Mrs. Leaver could not understand the 
matter at first, but when she did she said, 
‘Ah, I thought it was strange your butter 
should have risen so much. You’re a good 
child to bring back the money, and here ’s 
another brandy-ball. But, Maggie, you are 
& poor woman of business if you can’t 
manage to sell your wares at their proper 
price.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” began Maggie, but 
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Mrs. Leaver did not quite hear her, and only 
answered, ‘‘ I know you ’re in a hurry, so off 
with you, my dear, or your dinner will be 
getting cold.” The fact was that the old 
woman feared that her own dinner was 
getting cold, and she wanted to go to it. 

Maggie set off once more, glad that she 
had been honest, thankful that the tempting 
voice had been put to silence, but feeling 
humbled at the strange mistake which she 
had made. Within half an hour of being 
quite lifted up by the cook’s praise of her 
business powers she had been brought down 
very low by her most stupid blunder. She 
had not known till now how true it is that 
‘pride shall have a fall,” and that the 
mighty in their own eyes are put down from 
their seat, while the humble and meek are 
exalted, Maggie went home feeling very 
humble indeed, and her mother’s thanks and 
praises hardly made her happy again. Not 
only had she been stupid, but she had almost 
been very dishonest ; she knew that by her- 
self. she would have fallen into sin, and only 
by God’s special grace had she been saved 
from it. 

After her story was told and her dinner 
eaten Maggie went to the green shed to see 
if the bantams had laid any eggs; no, not 
one. Nota single penny had the chickens 
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yet earned for their mistress, and she began 
to think that her father would get tired of 
paying for their food when he found that they 
were quite useless and profitless. They 
rambled about the farm all day, returning to 
the shed in the evening. 

Matters went on thus for some time, until 
one Saturday afternoon, when Maggie, having 
nothing else to do, thought she would go 
and talk to ber chickens and try and make 
them tame, for as yet they did not seem to 
know her except when she went to feed them. 
She took a basin containing barley and odd 
scraps, but she could not find her pets. At 
length one of the farm men told her that he 
thought little Jack was playing with them at 
Ponds’ End. Jack was generally at some 
mischief on Saturday afternoon, when he did 
not go to school, so Maggie flew off to Ponds’ 
End, feeling almost sure that Jack’s play 
with the bantams would be very much like 
teasing them. Not that the boy intended to 
do anything naughty, but he amused him- 
self with whatever came in his way, without 
pausing to consult the wishes of other 
people. 

There he was at Ponds’ End, and the 
cock and two of the hens with him; but 
where were they all, boy and chickens? 
Actually in one of the ponds. The cock 
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and one hen were just struggling out of the 
water, and, covered with duckweed, could 
hardly keep their footing on the mud at the 
edge of the pond. Further out was Jack, 
up to his knees in dirty water, his knicker- 
bockers pulled up and his jacket thrown off; 
he wag carefully holding a little hen on the 
surface of the pond, and trying to teach her to 
swim. 

“ Jack! Jack! How can you? How dare 
you ?”’ screamed Maggie, in an agony of fear. 
“You will drown the hen! Put her on 
shore, come out of the pond; you are a 
most cruel boy!’’? And poor Maggie fairly 
danced about in anger and dismay. 

Jack looked round, surprised, but not 
ashamed. 

‘‘T am teaching them to swim. I have 
heard people say that all animals can swim 
without being taught, but these creatures 
can’t.” 

‘‘Of course not; they are not animals. 
Come out as fast as ever you can. How 
angry mother will be!” 

“Why? I have not done any harm,’ 
said Jack, as he slowly came out of the pond, 
carrying the hen, which struggled to get 
away from him, and to join her dripping 
comrades. 


‘OQ dear, O dear!” sobbed Maggie; “I 
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am sure they will die afterit! They will 
have dreadful colds and coughs, and never 
recover.” 

Jack himself seemed rather frightened 
when he saw the poor birds dripping with 
greenstuff, their feathers all sticking to their 
little bodies, and their slender legs trembling 
under them. 

“‘T did not want to hurt them,” said he; 
**T only wanted them to swim.”’ 

‘You know birds can’t swim. My poor 
pretty dears!’ sighed Maggie. 

‘¢ Ducks can, and ducks are birds.” 

Maggie could not contradict this. 

‘‘Bantams are not ducks; and, Jack, 
where, oh, where is the other one ?”’ 

*‘The other one?” repeated Jack. ‘I 
don’t know. I have only had three.” 

Maggie’s tears flowed again. 

‘* One of them is drowned, one of the hens. 
O dear, dear, dear! ” 

‘Don’t cry,’ said Jack, somewhat alarmed. 
‘‘T am sure it is not dead; it is somewhere 
about the fields.” 

**T must look for it,’ cried Maggie. “I 
must find it, alive or dead. Jack, you have 
been as naughty and cruel as ever you could 
be. Now will you do one good thing ?” 

“Yes, I will,” answered Jack, manfully ; 
‘‘and I am very sorry for what I have done.”’ 
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‘Then drive these three chickens right 
back into their green shed, and shut them 
in so that they may get warm and dry.”’ 

Jack instantly obeyed, and drove the poor 
bedraggled birds home to their shelter. 
Maggie looked around, wondering where she 
should search for the missing hen. At that 
moment out from a clump of furze bushes 
and brambles came the fourth bantam, quite 
dry, and as happy as possible. 

** You dear little thing!’ cried Maggie, 
much delighted ; ‘‘I am so glad you are safe. 
But where have you been? Have you been 
eating blackberries?’ And she ran to the 
clump of bushes and pulled aside the 
branches of furze, and looked into the middle 
of it; and there, to her wonder and her joy, 
was a sort of nest, in which lay seven small 
white eggs. The secret was out; the hens 
did not like the nests which Maggie had 
made in the green shed, but they walked 
all the way to Ponds’ End and laid their 
eges in a nook of their own choosing. 

Maggie’s first impulse was to carry home 
the eggs at once, but she had no basket or 
means of carrying them; the best thing 
was to run home and tell her mother of her 
discovery. As Maggie ran along the lane 
the bantam ran in front of her, and girl 
and hen soon arrived at the farm-yard. 
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There she found Jack, looking very much 
ashamed of himself, and the other three 
chickens still wet and miserable. All four 
were sent into their shed, and Jack was 
forbidden by his mother ever again to do 
anything whatever to Maggie’s poultry. 

He was not a bad boy, only a thoughtless 
one, and he patiently listened to all that his 
mother said, and then went indoors, perhaps 
to have a little cry over his own naughtiness, 
perhaps to make resolves to act wisely in 
the future. 

‘‘And now, mother,” said Maggie, ‘I 
must tell you what I have found: a nest 
with seven eggs in it.” 

‘Really, Maggie! And where?” 

** At Ponds’ End, in a furze-bush.”’ 

‘* How strange! Let us go and look at 
them.” 

Mrs. Miller followed her daughter to 
Ponds’ End, and looking into the clump 
saw the eggs. She lifted one. ‘‘ That is an 
old one,” she said, and laid it back. She 
tried them all, and found that three were 
stale, while four were quite fresh. ‘‘ Let us 
take home these good ones, Maggie, and 
leave the bad ones. And I should advise you 
to allow the hens to continue to lay here as 
they have a fancy for the place. You can come 
every evening and take away the fresh eggs.” 
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‘Yes, mother,” replied Maggie; ‘and 
here, at last, I have the beginning of my 
fortune: these four eggs are worth three- 
pence.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ArTER these adventures all went well 
with the bantams; Jack teased them no 
more, and they lived on dry land, and laid 
their eggs in the furze-bush. Every evening 
Maggie went to Ponds’ End and brought 
away all the fresh ones; sometimes there 
would be only one, sometimes two, some- 
times three. The first day on which she 
could count up eight nice white clean ones 
Maggie put them in a little basket and 
walked up to the Hall. She knocked at the 
back door, and receiving no answer, she went 
into the kitchen. 

There was cook, too busy to hear or think 
of anything but her work. She was making 
pastry, and could hardly spare time to lift 
her eyes from the board and the rolling-pin. 
She caught sight of Maggie and called out— 

‘“Now, Miss Mary, go away do; I can’t 
have you in the kitchen to-day.”’ 

Maggie laughed. ‘“‘I am not Miss Mary, 
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but I have brought you something that I 
think Miss Mary will like.” And Maggie 
showed the eight eggs. 

“You silly child! We don’t want your 
sugar-plums here. Take them away.’ 

aggie could not help laughing. ‘‘ Why, 
Mrs. Cook, they are not sugar-plums; they 
are the eggs you promised to buy from me.” 

‘‘Are they now? See what it is to be 
near-sighted. Are they new-laid ?” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Maggie, ‘“‘and rubbed 
over with butter to make them keep as long 
as you like.” 

‘* That ’s right,” said cook. ‘‘ How many ? 
Kight. Thatis sixpence. Here’s a sixpence, 
child, and now be off.” 

Maggie took the coin. ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Cook, 
do you know that this is a half-sovereign ?”’ 

‘‘There it is again!’ cried cook, in a 
despairing voice. ‘‘I must get a pair of 
spectacles !’’ She took back the gold and 
gave Maggie a sixpence, and the little girl 
went home, carrying in her palm the first 
piece of money she had ever felt to be “‘ her 
very own.” 

For some weeks all the eggs laid by the 
bantams were bought for Lady Lufton; but 
after a time cook would buy no more, as the 
children had gone from the Hall to another 
house belonging to their mother, far away 
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Maggie did not care for any more gossip 
and would not wait on the chance of hearing 
it. She had made her agreement about the 
eggs and was anxious to be on her way again, 
especially as she wanted to call and see her 
sister Mary at the school. This she did, and 
then hastened on homewards. 

The bargain about the eggs was carried 
out on both sides; thrice each week Maggie 
walked to the post-office with a basket on 
her arm, and thrice each week she added a 
silver coin, sometimes larger, sometimes 
smaller, to the store in her leather purse. 
Every Sunday when the alms-bag went round 
in the church Maggie put her gift into 
it, and this sum she never missed for her 
store grew rapidly. She hoped before the 
day of the school treat, which was a great 
day to every one in Dene, to be able to buy 
herself the new frock which she wanted, or 
at least the hat which she needed almost as 
much. The money had now mounted up to 
seven shillings and fourpence; two and eight 
pence more would enable her to purchase a 
very pretty blue stuff with a black stripe, the 
very thing she would like for a new dress. 
Whether she would contrive to put together 
s0 much money in time for the treat Maggie 
did not know; her doubts were soon set at 
rest. 
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It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
of a very hot day when Jack, who had not 
been at school because he had had a headache 
in the morning, came rushing into the sit- 
ting-room where Maggie was at needle-work, 
capering about and crying out, “ She’s just 
come from Guy Fawkes’ House, and has 
tumbled down and broken all her dishes !”’ 

‘* What a noisy boy you are, Jack,” said 
Maggie; ‘‘can’t you be quiet this hot day? 
You will make your head worse.” 

‘* It is quite well,” said Jack, ‘‘ and I can’t 
be quiet when there’s such a dreadful thing 
just by the gate.” 

‘‘“What is the dreadful thing?” asked 
Maggie. 

Mrs. Miller, who was in the adjoining 
kitchen, had heard something of what had 
passed, and she called out, “Jack! what are 
you talking to Maggie about ?”’ 

‘‘She’s come from Guy Fawkes’ House,”’ 
shouted the boy, ‘‘and she’s lying by the 
gate, and broken all her dishes and cut her 
face!’’ And he jumped over a chair in his 
excitement. 

“Who is it?” cried Mrs. Miller, running 
into the room. 

‘‘Who is it?” cried Maggie, throwing 
down her work. 

“Tt is old Mother Seaford!” and Jack 
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bounced out of the hall-door and ran to the 
gate into the high road, followed by his 
mother and sister. 

He had spoken the truth; old Mrs Seaford 
lay on her face, a heap of broken crockery 
beside her. 


CHAPTER V. 


Both Mrs. Miller and Maggie knew Mrs. 
Seaford very well by name; but Jack also 
knew her by sight, having often seen her 
in the village when he was going to or from 
school. They were all very sorry to see her 
lying helpless on the ground, and in a few 
moments they raised her to a sitting posture. 
Her face looked worn and haggard and blood 
was flowing from her under lip. Mrs. Miller 
wiped her face. ‘‘ Run in, Maggie,” she 
said, ‘‘ and fetch a chair and a basin of 
water.” 

Maggie flew off for the water and Jack fol- 
lowed that he might help in bringing the 
chair. While the children were gone the 
poor old woman began to recover, and Mrs. 
Miller asked her some questions. 

‘* Are you Mrs. Seaford ?”’ was the first. 

‘* Yes, deary, that’s me,” in a faint voice. 
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‘And what brought you here?” 

*“T walked.” 

‘‘ Where have you walked from ?” 

‘I’ve come out of the hospital.” 

By this time Jack returned with a chair, 
and Mrs. Miller lifted the little thin old 
woman and placed her on it. ‘‘ Come out of 
the hospital ?” she repeated. 

‘“Yes, deary; I’ve been three weeks in 
the hospital.” 

Jack was listening attentively, and now he 
added his information. ‘‘ Don’t you re- 
member, mother, Mrs. Leaver told Maggie 
that Mother Seaford was gone to Guy Fawkes’ 
Hospital ?”’ 

““O no,” cried Maggie, coming up with 
the basin of water which she had carried so 
carefully that she had not spilt a drop, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Leaver said, Guy’s Hospital.’’ 

“Well,” answered Jack, ‘‘there is only 
one Guy, I suppose, and he is Guy Fawkes.” 

The cold water with which her face had 
been bathed revived Mrs. Seaford, and she 
was able to tell her story. 

‘IT came out of Guy’s Hospital last week, 
and I’m going to my son who lives at Rother- 
ham. I’ve walked every step of it. This 
morning I came from Pontford, and it’s nigh 
upon eight miles, and I’ve had no break- 
fast.” 
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Mrs. Miller and Maggie looked at each 
other in horror. 

‘Take my arm and try if you can walk to 
the house.” For Mrs. Miller remembered 
that there was a nice piece of cold beef in the 
larder, which, with a cup of tea, would make 
a good meal for the starving woman. With 
some difficulty Mrs. Seaford walked to the 
house and was taken into the parlour and 
placed in an armchair. 

Maggie followed with the basin, Jack with 
the chair which he had carried out. 

‘‘ How can you be so silly, Jack?” asked 
Maggie. ‘‘ What makes you think that the 
hospital was called after Guy Fawkes? I 
don’t believe he was a good man, and I 
don’t believe he had anything to do with a 
hospital.” 

“‘T’ll ask Mrs. Seaford,” said Jack; ‘‘ if 
I find out that Guy Fawkes built a hospital I 
won't burn him any more on the fifth of 
November.” 

When the children went into the parlour 
they found that Mrs. Seaford could eat but a 
very little morsel of the beef, though she en- 
joyed the tea greatly. Indeed, she was so 
much better that she laughed when she 
heard Jack’s question about Guy Fawkes. 

‘You ought to know better than that,” 
she said, shaking her head; ‘‘ Guy Fawkes 
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was & bad man who wanted to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament with gunpowder, but 
Guy’s Hospital is called after a kind man 
who left his money to build a place where 
poor people may go to be cured of their com- 
plaints.” 

“TIT told you so!” said Maggie to Jack. 

‘But, Mrs. Seaford, tell me,” and Mrs. 
Miller helped herself to some tea; ‘‘ are you 
cured of your complaint ?” 

‘‘Cured of one of my complaints, I am 
thankful to say, but there’s another they 
can’t cure me of, if it be a complaint at all, 
which I don’t think itis. At any rate I don’t 
complain of it.” 

‘“‘ What is that ?”’ asked Mrs. Miller. 

‘‘QOld age,” answered Mrs. Seaford; “I 
don’t complain of it; it is bringing me 
nearer to my rest, nearer to all that I want 
and all that I love.” As she spoke she 
gazed through the open door at the bright 
summer sunshine, the green fields, the blue 
sky, and seemed to be looking at something 
or someone who was beyond them all. Her 
tone and look were strange to the children, 
who could hardly understand that any one 
should be glad to be near the end of life. 
But their mother could enter into the old 
woman’s feeling, and knew how blessed a 
thing it would be to come to the end of one’s 
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labours and near to the heavenly country 
where reigns the King in His beauty. 

There was a silence, which Mrs. Miller 
broke by asking, ‘‘ Why did you come out 
this morning without eating anything ? ” 

‘“‘T had nothing to eat,” whispered Mrs. 
Seaford. 

‘‘Nothing to eat! Had you no money ?”’ 

‘* No money,’ she repeated faintly. 

Mrs. Miller was shocked. ‘‘ So you mean 
that you came out of the hospital without 
any money to take you home ?”’ 

‘‘'Yes, deary, that was it. Her ladyship 
at the Hall gave me the money to take me to 
the hospital, but nobody thought about my 
coming out. There was a kind young doc- 
tor there who gave me a shilling the day I 
was coming away, and I had a shilling of my 
own, and I sold my warm shawl and my two 
new cotton aprons, and a young woman in 
the bed next to me gave me two beautiful 
dishes, but now they are broken to bits.” 

This was a very sad story. Mrs. Miller’s 
eyes were full of tears as she asked, 
‘What did you think you could do with the 
dishes ? ”’ 

*“IT could have sold them for a night’s 
lodging somewhere, and then I -might have 
gone on to-morrow to Rotherham. My son 
lives at Rotherham ; I don’t know whether he 
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wants me there, but I’ve nowhere else to 
go.” While she talked of her troubles Mrs. 
Seaford shed no tears; her whole life had 
been a hard and sad one, and it seemed quite 
natural thet she should be poor and lonely 
until the end of it. But Mrs. Miller, whose 
life had been far easier and happier, was ve 
sorry for the poor old woman, and muc 
touched by all she heard. 

*““The dishes were beautiful,” said Mrs. 
Seaford, talking to herself; ‘‘ all round the 
edge was a pattern of roses, blue and red and 
yellow. The young woman said they would 
fetch three or four shillings each if I took 
them to the right kind of person. But now 
they are broken all to pieces.” 

While Mrs. Seaford had been speaking 
both Maggie and her mother had been con- 
sidering in what way they could help the 
poor old woman. They knew her well by 
name, and were sure that she would not tell 
them any story but the true one, and they 
felt that it would be a Christian duty to give 
her some aid if they could find out what 
kind of aid would be wisest. Of course, their 
first thoughts were to give her money ; 
Maggie, knowing little of human nature and 
nothing of poverty, thought that money 
would put everything right. But Mrs. 
Miller, having wider experience, was very 
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doubtful on the subject. She took time to 
reflect before acting, but Maggie acted with- 
out reflecting, and ran off to her own room. 

She went to her chest of drawers and 
opened one of the small ones at the top; she 
took out a pretty box that her sister Eliza- 
beth had sent her from London, and from 
the box she took a purse. The bedrooms at 
Holly Dene Farm opened into one another, 
and in going to her own Maggie had passed 
through Jack’s room. She had seen him 
leave the parlour, but had not seen him since. 
As she stood with the purse in her hand 
taking out the money and handling and 
counting it, she was startled by hearing a 
voice say, ‘‘ Give me one.” 

She gave a great jump and dropped the 
purse; then Jack rushed in and began to 
pick up the money which was rolling about 
the floor. 

*“O Jack!” cried Maggie, ‘‘I did not see 
you; where were you?” 

‘**T was in the cupboard in my room,” re- 
plied Jack ; ‘‘ but Maggie, give mea shilling, 
there ’s a good girl.” 

‘‘IT cannot,” was her answer, as she 
counted her seven shillings and fourpence. 

“Not one? Oh, you miser!”’ scoffed Jack. 

‘Not one; Iam going to give them all to 
Mrs. Seaford, so I am not a miser.”’ 
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‘* She won’t want them all, Maggie, and I 
do so want a new hoop.” 

His sister shook her head. ‘‘ They are 
only just enough to pay her for the dishes 
which have been broken.”’ And with these 
words Maygie ran lightly away down-stairs 
into the parlour, and poured the money into 
the old woman’s lap. 

‘* What is this?’’ asked Mrs. Seaford, 
quite astonished. 

‘* That is to pay for your dishes and take 
you to Rotherham.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. SrearorD uttered many words of sur- 
prise and thanks ; she wondered that a little 
girl like Maggie should have so much money, 
and that she should be so willing to part 
with it. But she had no idea how it went to 
the girl’s heart to give away what her ban- 
tams had earned, and what she had been 
saving up for a special purpose. She did 
not know how the visions of the new frock 
and the new hat had been dashed away, or 
how much dearer hopes, those of being able 
to save her parents’ money, and hear their 
thanks and praises, had also been destroyed. 

Mrs. Miller saw a flush on her daughter’s 
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cheek and a tear in her oye, and guessed 
what was filling the little heart almost too 
full. ‘‘ My child,” she said softly, ‘‘ are you 
giving away all your money ?”’ 

The pent-in feelings now broke loose, and 
Maggie threw her arms round her mother’s 
neck, sobbing out, ‘‘ She wants it more than 
we do!” 

At the sight of Maecie’s emotion poor old 
Mrs. Seaford, still very weak and unhappy, 
could not control her tears, and she too 
began to ery, calling Maggie the ‘ darling 
child’ and the ‘‘ sweet lovely creature,” but 
Mrs. Miller, who had not lost her wits as the 
others appeared to have done, led her 
daughter away, and up to her own room. 
She put Mageie on a chair, and said in a 
quict voice, ‘‘ Mv dear child, you have done 
a kind deed, and I am much pleased with 
you; but there is really nothing to make a 
fuss about, and certainly nothing to cry 
over.” She kissed Mageie, and then went 
away, taking care to shut both doors, lest 
Jack should come in and tease his sister. 

In the meantime Mr. Miller wanted his 
tea, and was surprised to find Mrs. Seaford 
in the parlour. She was telling her story 
When Mrs. Miller returned. 

“Well,” said le, when he had heard 
about Magvie’s gift, “she is a good little 
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girl, and wife, we’ll make it up to her and 
give her back the money.” 

‘‘No, please,” returned his wife, “‘ that 
would spoil everything. It would be uo 
longer Maggie’s gift if we made it up to her. 
Let her feel that she has given something. 
She will be much happicr with the thought 
that she has done a good deed than with the 
money.” 

‘You are right,” said Mr. Miller; ‘ you 
always are. And now, Mrs. Seaford, what 
are you going to do?” 

“T’m going on to Rotherham to find my 
son.” 

‘* Not to-day, surely ; not to-day.” 

“Yes, I will go on at once. Where else 
can 1 go?” 

‘* You are not strong enough to walk any 
more this evening; and how do you know 
that your son will be able to take you in?” 

‘7 don’t know anything about it,” replied 
Mrs. Seaford, with a groan, standing up and 
pinning her shawl as if she was in haste to 
be gone. 

“Then why hurry on? Stay here to- 
night, and write to your son, and wait until 
you hear from him in reply.” 

‘I'd rather go on, I must go on, I will go 
on,’ said the old woman, having fully made 
up her mind what to do. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Miller had nothing more to 
say to this; if Mrs. Seaford was resolved to 
go on they had noe power to prevent her. 
‘You’re wrong,” said the farmer, ‘very 
wrong; but you must take your own way. 
Get a lift in a cart when you can; sleep 
somewhere to-night in some village as you 
pass through, and get yourself proper food. 
Let me add a little gift to Maggie’s.” And 
he put a half-crown into her hand. 

“Tt is too much,” she murmured ; ‘ you 
are too kind. But what can Ido? TI have 
nothing else.” 

“‘ Don’t thank us,” said Mr. Miller, ‘‘ never 
mind about thanks. If you must be going 
you had better go at once, as it is getting 
late.” 

She tottered out of the house and to the 
gate where lay the remains of her dishes. 
‘‘And they were such beauties!” she sighed 
as she looked at them. 

Mr. Miller watched her until she was out 
of sight. He was very uneasy at her starting 
off again on her long walk; he would gladly 
have kept her the night at the farm, but she 
was fully resolved to go on. He went back 
to his work, feeling very sorry for the poor 
old desolate woman. 

In the evening when it was getting dusk 
Maggie took a basket and went to the front 
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gate. Jack looked at her and made up his 
mind to follow her. ‘‘ What have you come 
here for ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘T am going to pick up the picces of the 
dishes.” 

“What’s that for? Bits of Mother Sea- 
ford’s broken crockery? They are worth 
nothing ; they will be no use to you.” 

‘We shall sco,” was Maggic’s reply. 

“What are you going to do with them ?” 
Jack inquired, as he helped her to pick 
them up. 

“ Nover mind, Jack, I want them, even the 
tiniest little bits.” 

But Jack was not satisfied. ‘‘I tell you 
they are nothing but rubbish. Nobody would 
give you a farthing for the whole lot of them.” 

“Perhaps not; but they are all I have in 
exchange for my seven and fourpenee.” 

“Exchange,” repeated Jack; ‘‘why I 
thought you gave your money as a charity 
and did not want anything in exchange.” 

“So I did,” replied Maggie; ‘and vet I 
have something in exchange—a pleased con- 
science.” 

Jack made a face, not exactly at his sister, 
but rather at what she had said. Ile mut- 
tered something to himself, she did not quite 
hear what, but it sounded lke, ‘ Better not 
to give one’s money in charity than be so 
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stuck-up about it afterwards.” Perhaps he 
did not say this; at all events Maggie pre- 
ferred to think that she had not heard cor- 
rectly, and that whatever a child of Jack’s 
age might say could be of no consequence to 
any one. In this she was quite mistaken ; 
once on atime little children cried ‘‘ Hosanna,” 
and grown men cried ‘‘Crucify,’’ and the 
children were in the right and the men were 
in the wrong. 

With her head held high and a look of 
superior virtue on her face Maggie went in- 
doors. She met no one as she ran up to her 
own room, thinking to herself that if Jack 
had had seven shillings he would certainly 
have spent them on lollies or tops, or on 
something equally foolish ; whereas she had 
done what perhaps no other girl in the world 
would have ever thought of doing—had given 
it all in charity! Maggie quite wondered at 
herself for being so good. She would wear 
her shabby old clothes at the school-treat, 
and when other girls made remarks about 
them she would explain why she had nothing 
new or pretty to wear; they would be so 
surprised that they would admire her more 
in her washed-out cotton frock and her faded 
ribbons than if she were dressed in satin and 
lace. And if Mr. Spencer should hear of the 
matter, as no doubt he would. it would be so 
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wonderful to him that he would present her 
to the Bishop without even asking her any 
questions or giving her any instruction. 

Of course these thoughts did not pass 
through Maggie’s mind in just such words 
as they are here written down in; but the 
substance of them was in her heart, and 
she was as proud of her good deed as the 
silliest girl in the village could have been of 
a new bonnet. Nota word of the kind did 
she utter to her parents; and when the 
family met at supper it almost seemed that 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller had forgotten all about 
Mrs. Seaford, for neither made any allusion 
to her. 

After this Maggie again began to save up 
her money, with perhaps a secret hope that 
no more old women would appear to arouse 
her feelings of compassion and induce her to 
give away the money which was her very own. 
There was little chance of the blue gown, but 
there was a chance of the new hat. Yet the 
fact was that Maggie was not at all anxious 
to find that she had sufficient money even for 
the hat. The day of the treat was drawing 
near; and one day when Mr. Spencer came 
to the farm, Maggie knew very well that he 
had come with an invitation for her. 

The vicar was a quiet middle-aged man, 
who made very little fuss about what he did, 
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but did everything that came to him in the 
way of duty, and also a great deal that came 
in the way of kindness. He had taken the 
trouble to walk out to Holly Dene Farm, 
because he wanted to give Maggie a special 
invitation, she having left the school a year 
previously. Jack had already received his 
ticket from the schoolmaster. 

‘* We have given white ones to the children 
still in the school,” said Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ and 
blue ones to our old scholars.” And he gave 
Maggie a blue card. 

He then talked a little to Mr. Miller about 
the harvest and about Jack’s progress; and 
at length, turning to Maggie, he said, ‘‘I 
hear that you have been very kind to poor 
old Mrs. Seaford. I was very glad to hear it.” 

Maggie felt that her cheeks grew red, and 
her tongue tried to talk. ‘‘ It was four and 
sevenpence,’ stammered the little girl. 

The clergyman saw the excitement and 
smiled calmly. Maggie corrected herself. 
‘‘T mean seven and fourpence. It was all I 
had ; it was my very own.” 

Mr. Spencer said simply, “‘ Yes. And 
Maggie, I think that you might be confirmed 
the next time the Bishop comes to Dene.” 

* Yes, please,” cried Maggie, ‘‘ I am quite 
ready.”’ 

‘‘ Quite ready, my child? How so?” 
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*T mean, I know what it is right to do. 
It is much better to give one’s money to 
poor people than to buy gowns and bonnets 
and lollies, like some people.” 

‘That depends,” observed Mr. Spencer ; 
‘“‘some people may buy bonnets and even 
lollies with truer hearts and better feelings 
than some people have when they give all 
their money in charity.” 

“Oh!” said Maggie, almost alarmed. 

“You know, alms-giving is not the whole 
of charity ; true charity is not ‘ puffed up.’ 
We will talk about this another time, Maggie. 
If you will come to my house on Tuesday 
evening, at seven o'clock, I will give you 
some instruction in preparation for your con- 
firmation.”’ 

Mr. Spencer then shook hands with Mrs. 
Miller, who had said nothing while the cler- 
gyman spoke to Maggie; he patted the girl's 
head, and was just going away when he 
turned at the door and said, ‘‘ By-the-bye, 
Mrs. Seaford could not find her son at 
Rotherham; she has come back to Dene, 
and is living in Mrs. Leaver’s cottage at the 
back of the shop.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A SENSATION of pain and annoyance came 
over Maggie when Mr. Spencer mentioned 
Mrs. Seaford’s return to Dene. ‘‘ All my 
money wasted !’’ was the girl’s first thought. 
All that she had earned, all that she had 
saved, all that she had so generously given 
away, wasted! Mrs. Seaford had spent it 
on going to Rotherham, from whence she 
had now returned, no better off than before. 
Had Maggie kept her money in her purse, 
Mrs. Seaford must have remained in Dene, 
and would have been no worse off than she 
now was. Maggie felt that her charity had 
been thrown away ; and so, perhaps, it was; 
but a charity that can be thrown away, that 
can turn out useful to no one, is not the right 
kind. 

Why should Maggie have a sort of angry 
feeling at hearing that Mrs. Seaford had 
come back to live at Dene? ‘True, the 
money was given to take her to Rotherham ; 
but as she went to Rotherham and found that 
she could not stay there, what reason had 
Maggie to be vexed at hearing of her return? 
The fact was that the little girl regretted 
having parted with her money. She was 
wishing for the blue frock, and shrinking 
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from appearing at the school treat in her old 
cotton. She could hardly tell how it was, 
but the pleasure of thinking about her good 
deed had passed away, and she was beginning 
to wish that she had kept the money when it 
was her very own, and when she was quite 
free to keep or to spend it. 

All these thoughts passed quickly through 
her mind as she watched Mr. Spencer walk 
uway. Her face was so grave that her mother 
said, laughing, ‘‘ What is the matter with 
my solemn little girl ?” 

“OQ mother!’ cried Maggie, bitterly, 
‘‘why did I give Mrs. Seaford my money ? 
It has done her no good.” 

‘**T thought you gave it out of pure charity 
and kind feeling,’ observed Mrs. Miller, who, 
having various matters to attend to, did not 
stand talking at the door, but went into the 
kitchen. Maggie, too, had her work waiting, 
and for the moment she put aside mere 
thoughts and gave herself to what she had 
to do. 

Life at Holly Dene Farm was always busy; 
there was little time for mere thinking; and 
Maggie let her mind remain quiet until the 
Tuesday evening, when she was engaged to 
go to the vicarage to see Mr. Spencer. Boys 
and girls who have been confirmed know the 
questions which are asked and the instruction 
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which is given, in preparation for that holy 
rite. Maggie was not ignorant; she knew 
and understood the grounds of our faith; she 
could have repeated many texts which teach 
us our duties; but with her, as with all of 
us, the difficulty was to do what she knew to 
be right. 

After talking to her for some time Mr. 
Spencer, who seemed much pleased with her 
answers, said at length that he supposed she 
knew the full meaning of the word charity. 
‘‘It is not merely or chiefly giving alms, 
though certainly that is part of it. I sup- 
you have not much to give.” 

‘*T have money of my own,” said Maggie. 

‘‘To be sure, I forgot; you gave some 
money to old Mrs. Seaford.” 

“‘I gave all my money,” said Maggie, 
proudly. 

Mr. Spencer noticed her manner. ‘‘ Well ?” 
said he, as if he had not understood her. 

‘“Not every girl would have done that, 
sir,” said Maggie, with a toss of her head. 

** Poor child!’ said the clergyman, look- 
ing steadily at her; ‘‘you think you did a 
great deal.”’ 

Certainly Maggie did think so. She grew 
red and felt vexed. ‘‘I gave as much as the 
widow who gave two mites, and more, I 
think, sir.”’ 
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‘‘Ah, Maggie, but did the widow talk 
about her gift? Did she feel proud of what 
she had done ?”’ 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

*‘ My child, I am quite sure that she did 
not, or the Lord Jesus, who loves the humble 
and hates the proud, would not have thought 
so much of her gift. I am afraid, Maggie, 
that you gave your money to Mrs. Seaford 
because you wanted people to think how 
generous you were.’ 

“Ono!” cried Maggie, the tears starting 
into her eyes; ‘‘at the time I thought of 
nothing but helping the poor old thing.” 

You have thought since of something 
else.” 

Maggie looked down. ‘‘I have felt glad 
for what I did. It is not wrong to feel 
glad.” 

‘“Not if you are thankful to God for your 
good deeds; but if you are pleased with 
yourself you are very wrong.” 

‘‘T have had to practise self-denial; I 
can’t buy myself the new gown that I want.” 

Then Mr. Spencer entered more deeply 
into the nature of self-denial, how it is a 
matter entirely between God and self, and 
one with which other people have nothing to 
do. The very essence of self-denial is that it 
is not repaid; if it be repaid in praise, in 
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admiration, even in one’s own admiration of 
oneself, then the value and beauty of it are 
gone. A cup of cold water may be a precious 
gift, but it must be given in the name of the 
Lord, and not in any other name. 

While the vicar was speaking Maggie 
began to take in his meaning. She knew 
now why she had been vexed at Mrs. Seaford’s 
return to Dene. Had Maggie given her 
money simply to please God and as a gift to 
Him, or rather as a return of what He had 
sent her, she would have been content that 
He should do what He chose with it; but 
so much love of self had entered into her 
denial of self that she was almost angry when 
events turned out unlike what she expected. 

As she walked home she thought over all 
this, and resolved that when she next gave 
alms it should be without any reference 
either to herself or to her fellow-creatures. 
Her heart grew lighter, and she bounded 
along homewards. It was a lovely evening ; 
the sky was growing more beautiful every 
moment as the sun sank towards the west; 
the hedges were bright with flowers, and 
above the flowers hung great sprays of 
bramble, on which shone luscious black- 
berries. 

“Oh! if I had only a basket!” sighed 
Maggie. 
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Just then she heard some one shouting 
her name, and along the road appeared Jack, 
carrying a large basket. He too had seen 
the blackberries, and had gathered a great 
many of those that were within his reach. 
fe was pleased to see his sister, and said to 

er— 

‘* You are taller than I am, so you can get 
the high ones.” 

They gathered all they could manage to 
reach, and soon had the basket half full. 
But the waning light reminded them that 
they must go homewards, and so they left a 
great many berries still on the hedges. 

** Somebody will come and get them,”’ said 
Jack. 

‘Perhaps the birds will eat them,” re- 
plied Maggie, “‘ and I don’t begrudge them 
to the birds.” 

“IT do,” said Jack; ‘‘I’d rather have 
them in a pudding for my own dinner.”’ 

It was nearly dark when they arrived at 
home. Mrs. Miller was delighted with the 
blackberries. ‘‘Such fine ones!” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘and so early in the season! I 
thought Jack might find a few while he was 
looking out for you, but I did not think he 
would get so many.” 

Jack did not hear his mother say this or 
he would have explained that his sister had 
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gathered a great many of the finest berries. 
Maggie was on the point of crying out that 
she had done her share of the gathering, but 
she shut her mouth just as she had opened 
it, and thinking to herself, ‘‘I will let Jack 
have the credit of it all,’’ she claimed no 
praise for herself. She ran out to see if the 
bantams had gone to roost, and finding that 
they were safely housed for the night, she 
closed the little door, and came back into the 
house to eat her supper and go to bed. 

The blackberries, mixed with apples, be- 
came a beautiful pudding for next day; Mrs. 
Miller called it ‘‘ Jack’s pudding,” and the 
boy did not correct her because he thought 
that the fruit having come in his basket he 
had a sort of right to be considered the 
author of the pudding. Maggie, longing to 
declare that she had had a share in the 
gathering, yet kept silence on the subject, 
and so practised very real self-denial, and 
enjoyed the pudding as much as any one 
else. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Six eggs were lying in a little basket, and 
beside them lay four pounds of butter. 
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Maggie put on her hat and set off to the 
village to sell her wares to Mrs. Leaver. 

‘You will see Mrs. Seaford, I dare say,” 
remarked Mrs. Miller as Maggie went out. 

** Yes, mother, I will.” 

It was a pleasant walk to Dene, though 
the sun was hot. Maggie had a good deal 
to think of when she had time for quiet 
thought. First she steadily went over in 
her mind the questions asked and the teach- 
ing given by Mr. Spencer on the previous 
day. Then her mind dwelt on the terrible 
fault which she had discovered in her own 
character, that of doing right in order to 
gain applause. ‘‘I will try hard,” she said 
to herself as she entered Dene, ‘‘ to do what 
is right and good because it is pleasing to 
Almighty God, and for no other reason what- 
ever.” 

Mrs. Leaver was standing at the door of 
her shop; as soon a8 she saw Maggie she 
exclaimed— 

‘You are the very person I want! I’m 
quite out of eggs, so I hope you have brought 
me a good supply.” 

“There are only half-a-dozen,’’ replied 
Maggie. 

‘‘Well, bring me some more as soon as 
you can,” said Mrs. Leaver, taking out the 
eggs and the butter. ‘‘ Here is your money, 
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my dear; mind you don’t lose it. And, do 
you know, Maggie, I’ve got a lodger?”’ 

‘Yes, I know,” answered Maggie. ‘Is 
she better ?”’ 

‘‘ Of course she is my debtor,” said Mrs. 
Leaver, mistaking what Maggie had said; 
‘‘and I am afraid she always will be. She 
will get something from the parish, but it 
will not be enough to pay her rent and pro- 
vide her in food too. But I can’t turn her 
out, poor old thing, whether she pays me or 
not.” 

This was very good of Mrs. Leaver, and 
Maggie felt that it was so, and that, more- 
over, it was done without any fuss or making 
much of it. If Mrs. Seaford did not pay 
her rent then Mrs. Leaver would be a good 
deal out of pocket, and Mrs. Leaver herself 
was but a poor woman, keeping a small 
shop, and having to help her father and 
mother, who were very old and quite pen- 
niless unless their daughter progided for 
them. Knowing all this, Maggie felt to the 
full how kind it was of Mrs. Leaver to allow 
a person to live in her cottage with so little 
prospect of being able to pay for it. 

**'You can go through the garden if you 
like to see her,” said Mrs. Leaver; and 
Maggie passed through the room at the back 
of the shop, out into a patch of ground, 
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where scarlet runners made themselves both 
pretty and useful, and so to Mrs. Seaford’s 
cottage. The name cottage was rather too 
grand for it; it was but a shed, and had 
probably been intended for a wash-house. 
It was in very fair repair, and had a narrow 
door, and a broad window, and a large fire- 
place; but the floor was of brick, and there 
were chinks in the roof, through which the 
wind blew down. It was all very well now 
in the hot weather, but what would it be in 
the winter ? 

It seems that Mrs. Seaford had forgotten 
Maggie, for she stared at the little girl as if 
she wondered who she was and what she 
wanted. 

‘““T am Maggie Miller, from Holly Dene 
Farm; don’t you remember me, Mrs. Sea- 
ford ?”’ 

‘*T mind me of the farm,’ said Mrs. Sea- 
ford; ‘‘ that was where I broke those lovely 
dishes.” 

‘‘ Never mind the dishes,” said Maggie, 
cheerfully ; ‘‘tell me if you are quite well 
again.” 

“Oh ay! well enough,” answered Mrs. 
Seaford; ‘‘sit down a bit, deary, and talk 
to me.” 

So Maggie sat down on one of the two 
chairs and listened while Mrs. Seaford talked. 
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It appeared that Mrs. Leaver let her live in 
this cottage at the rent of a shilling a week, 
and for a furnished room this was certainly 
cheap ; the furniture was not handsome; a 
little old wooden bedstead, a chest of drawers, 
a small round table, and two chairs being all 
that the room contained, except a kettle and 
two or three cups and saucers. ‘“‘It is as 
much as I want,” said Mrs. Seaford, ‘‘ and 
more than I can pay for.” And she sighed. 

Maggie felt very sorry. ‘‘ What will you 
do if you can’t pay for it ?”’ she asked. 

‘Go in the workhouse, deary. I don’t 
want to go there if I can keep out of it. I 
mean to provide for myself as long as I 
can.” 

Maggie wondered if so old and infirm a 
woman could possibly do anything to provide 
for herself, and whether it would not be much 
better for her to go into the workhouse, where 
she would have all the necessaries of life. 
But it was not the duty of a young girl to 
give advice to an old person, so Maggie only 
told Mrs. Seaford how sorry she was for her 
troubles, and then set out to walk back to 
the farm. As she went she revolved in her 
mind two or three plans which she had 
already thought of, but had not yet been 
able to carry out. One of these plans she 
expected to be able to execute the next day. 
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‘‘Can I go to Dene this afternoon?” she 
asked of her mother, next morning. 

“‘ Again, Maggie! Why, you went there 
yesterday.” 

‘Yes, mother, I know, but I should like 
to go again.” 

‘What do you want to go for? I should 
like to know your object.” 

‘* Mother, I want to take those dishes 
back to Mrs. Seaford. She is still grieving 
about them, and I am sure she would like 
to have them again though they are all 
spoilt.” 

‘* Well, dear, if it is on an errand of kind- 
ness I have no objection to your going when 
you have finished your work. And if you 
like you may call at the school and sce what 
Mary is doing.”’ 

All this was very pleasant, and Maggie 
put on her hat, giving a little sigh at the 
faded ribbon, and went once more to Dene. 
There she found a way to Mrs. Seaford’s 
cottage without going through Mrs. Leaver’s 
shop ; a stile showed the way into the rough 
garden, at the bottom of which was the 
cottage. 

Maggie walked up to the door, which stood 
open; inside sat Mrs. Seaford on one of the 
chairs, her feet on the other, and her body 
huddled up, while her hands were clasped 
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round her knees. Sho rocked herself and 
moaned in a low tone. The girl stood still 
a few moments, wondering if poor Mrs. Sea- 
ford was ill, and almost afraid to go in; but 
she called up her courage, and stepping on 
the brick floor said in a clear voice, ‘‘ How 
do you do, Mrs. Seaford ? Is there anything 
the matter, and can I help you ?”’ 

The old woman looked up; her face was 
very haggard and her hands very thin; she 
looked ill and as if she had not had enough 
to eat lately. 

‘*T do very badly; there’s everything the 
matter; you cannot help me.” This was 
Mrs. Seaford’s reply. 

‘“‘I’m so sorry,” said Maggie, sadly; ‘I 
have come on purpose to help you.” 

‘You cannot,” said Mrs. Seaford again ; 
“you cannot make me young and strong, 
and rich and happy. There are no more 
good things for me on this side of the grave, 
and I have to keep on praying for patience to 
bear my troubles as long as I have to live in 
this world.” 

“Try and make the best of them,” said 
Maggie, cheerfully; ‘‘I am sure that God 
does not wish anybody to be unhappy.” 

‘No, deary, that ’s true, quite true. But 
you don’t know what it is to be a starving 
beggar.” 
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Maggie was shocked. ‘‘ Are you starving ¢ 
Are you a beggar ?”’ 

“Well, I’m not starving now, because 
Mrs. Leaver has just given me part of her 
tea. But I am a beggar because I have no 
money to pay my rent, no money to buy 
food, not a single penny in the world, little 
Maggie !”’ 

‘* Oh, how dreadful!” cried Maggie. ‘‘ And 
can't your son give you some money ?”’ 

‘* He ’s been out of work, and his wife has 
been ill, and they have six young children, 
so it is not likely they can give me any help.” 

‘“No,” said Maggie, thinking to herself 
that, after all, Mrs. Seaford would be obliged 
to go to the workhouse. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” and the poor woman 
began to rock herself again; ‘if only I had 
those lovely dishes! The young woman told 
me I could sell them for a deal of money; 
and there’s Mr. Ball opposite, who buys 
everything, I know he would give me some- 
thing for them. But they are smashed to 
bits.” 

Maggie now began to open her basket, and 
took out of it something which made Mrs. 
Seaford jump up with a scream of surprise 
and delight. 

‘‘My dish, my own dish! Why, it has 
come to life again !”’ 
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And then out of the basket came the other 
dish ; and they were not in pieces at all, but 
looked just the same as they did before Mrs. 
Seaford fell down in the road and broke 
them. 

“Tt is wonderful!” she exclaimed several 
times; “‘ how did you put them all together 
again? It is as clever as a puzzle.” 

Then Maggie explained that she had bought 
a bottle of cement, and had spent her spare 
time in her own room putting the dishes 
together. It had been a troublesome affair ; 
there were so many little bits all to be fitted, 
and sometimes they would not stick unless 
she held them tight with her fingers. It 
had been a long task and it had been very 
well performed. 

‘And now we must sell them,” said Mrs. 
Seaford; ‘‘ we will go to Mr. Ball and see 
how much he will give for them.” 

‘““He won't give anything for them,” said 
Maggie; ‘‘he won’t buy them at all; they 
are nothing but bits stuck together.” 

‘‘ At all events we will go and see him.” 
So Mrs. Seaford and Maggie went across the 
village street, and opened the glass door of 
Mr. Ball’s shop. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


In the shop stood Mr. Ball, a tall, thin, 
elderly man wearing spectacles. He looked 
over his spectacles as if he wondered what 
these visitors could possibly want. As Mrs. 
Seaford did not speak, being half afraid that 
he would be angry, he asked grufily, ‘‘ Well, 
and what do you want ?” 

‘Please, sir,” said Mrs. Seaford, very 
humbly, ‘‘ it is some china dishes : 

Mr. Ball interrupted; ‘‘I have no china 
dishes to sell; I wish I had, for I believe 
Lady Lufton would buy them. So if you 
want to buy china dishes you must go some- 
where else, my good woman.” 

‘‘ Thank you, sir, but I don’t want to buy 
them.” 

Before Mrs. Seaford could say any more or 
tell her real errand Mr. Ball exclaimed sharply, 
‘*Then why do you come here, wasting my 
time? You had better take yourself off.” 

Mrs. Seaford appeared frightened, and was 
getting near the door, but Maggie thought 
this would never do. ‘* Mr. Ball,’’ she cried, 
‘* we have some dishes to sell.” 

‘Dishes to sell,’”’ he repeated; ‘‘that is 
quite a different thing. Why did you not 
say so before? Let me see them, quick.” 
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He took them out of the basket. ‘‘ They 
are mere rubbish,” said he, looking at them. 
‘‘Been smashed and glued together again. 
It is a pity too; they have been handsome 
and valuable. You should have brought them 
before you broke them.” 

Mrs. Seaford sighed. ‘‘ Are they worth 
nothing now ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, or next to nothing. If they 
were whole I believe her ladyship would give 
a good price. She is wonderful fond of china, 
Lady Lufton is. Why, she has got a dinner 
service hanging all up the wall of the stair- 
case, and a dessert service hanging on the 
wall of the drawing-room; and tables set 
out with china all over the house. Her lady- 
ship is at the Hall just now, as I understand ; 
maybe she would like to see these dishes 
though they are so broken.” 

‘Oh, deary me!” said Mrs. Seaford, 
clasping her hands ; ‘‘ how I wish she would 
buy them!” 

Mr. Ball took off his spectacles, and much 
nicer he looked without them. ‘‘ Are you so 
badly off, Mother Seaford ?”’ he asked. 

“T’vye nothing but half-a-crown a week 
from the parish.” 

‘* Well,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ I’ll try and sell 
your dishes for you; but look at all these 
pictures and prints, and cups and saucers, 
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and books and curiosities that nobody comes 
to buy. Do you think you have any chance 
of selling your broken old dishes ? ” 

‘*No,” answered Mrs. Seaford, sadly ; ‘‘no 
chance at all I am afraid.” 

‘*No chance at all,” said Mr. Ball; ‘ but 
I will do my best for you,” he added, as they 
left the shop. 

When they were out in the road Mrs. Sea- 
ford said to Maggie, ‘‘ You’ve been very 
kind, my dear, and even if I cannot sell the 
dishes, still I’m equally obliged to you.” 

‘‘Never mind that,’ said Maggie, trying 
not to think that she had been clever and 
good; ‘‘I only wish I could help you 
more.” 

So saying she ran off towards the school 
where she knew she should find her sister 
Mary. The children had just gone, and 
Mary was taking a breath of fresh air at the 
door. Maggie had a good deal to say, or 
rather 8 good many questions to ask, about 
the school treat. ‘‘Only the day after 
to-morrow!” said Maggie; ‘‘ how quickly it 
has come.” 

Mary took her sister indoors and told her 
all she knew about the preparations, the tent 
in the vicarage field, the dinner, and the 
tea, and the fireworks in the evening, which 
would be the best of all. 
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‘‘And what are you going to wear, 
Maggie ?”’ 

“T’ve got aclean holland frock, and you 
know my hat with the blue ribbons.” 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense!” said Mary; ‘“‘ you are 
never going to wear that washed-out hol- 
land; and as for that hat, it is a very long 
time since the ribbons were blue. I thought 
of course you would have some new clothes 
for the treat.” 

When her sister said this, Maggie was 
very much tempted to tell her the whole 
story about Mrs. Seaford and the dishes and 
the money; she knew that Mary would be 
much surprised if she heard the story and 
would think that Maggie had been extremely 
kind and unselfish. It would be very nice to 
hear Mary's praises; but Maggie called up 
all her resolution and held her tongue. 

“‘T don’t think I shall have any new 
clothes,” was all she said, ‘‘I dare say I 
shall do very well in the old ones.” 

‘‘ Well, the hcelland is not so bad,” said 
Mary; ‘‘but the hat is shocking. Really a 
new straw and a tic of fresh ribbon would 
not cost much.” 

‘*T’ll see about it when I get home,” 
replied Maggie; ‘‘and now I think I must 
be going, as mother will be expecting me.” 

Mrs. Miller was expecting Maggie; for on 
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the table in the parlour lay a pretty grey 
straw hat trimmed with a beautiful bright 
green ribbon, and beside it was a broader 
green ribbon that looked like a sash. Mag- 

gie’s heart seemed to leap up when she saw 
ae pretty things. Could they be for 
er ? 

‘There, my child,” said Mrs. Miller; 
“‘T have been getting your things ready to 
wear at the treat.” 

‘‘Oh, thank you, mother dear!” cried 
Maggie; ‘I did not know that I was to 
have anything new.”’ 

*“T always like you to be clean and neat 
and dressed according to your station in 
life.” 

‘Yes, mother, I know; and I was in 
hopes that I might have money enough from 
the eggs to buy myself a new frock and a 
new hat.” 

“‘ You gave away your money,” said Mrs. 
Miller, ‘‘ so you cannot have the new frock ; 
but I think you will do very well with what 
I have provided for you.” 

Maggio was more than contented; she 
was delighted. She had a little money by 
her, and if Mr. Ball could not sell the 
dishes, and Mrs. Seaford was in danger of 
starving, then Maggie would give her this 
money. How nice it was to have money 
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that was her very own, to do what she liked 
with it! She loved her bantams for many 
reasons, for their prettiness and their tame- 
ness, but most of all for their eggs, which 
could be turned into money. 

We must now go back to Mrs. Seaford, 
who in her cottage was anxiously awaiting 
the news that Mr. Ball would bring her. 
She did not know when he would see Lady 
Lufton, or what her ladyship would think of 
the dishes. All that evening and nearly all 
night, for Mrs. Seaford did not sleep well, 
she was thinking and wondering about the 
dishes. And next morning she stood at her 
door watching and waiting for Mr. Ball. 
He did not come in the morning, and he did 
not come to her door. 

It was quite evening and Mrs. Seaford 
was growing sad and hopeless, when Mrs. 
Leaver appeared at the back-door of the 
shop and called across the garden, ‘‘ Here, 
Mrs. Seaford, here’s Mr. Ball wants to see 
you. He says he has come about your fishes.” 

Mrs. Seaford ran across the garden to the 
shop, saying to Mrs. Leaver, ‘‘ He means 
my dishes, I suppose.” 

‘‘T daresay he knows your wishes,”’ said 
Mrs. Leaver, as the old woman rushed past 
her into the shop where Mr. Ball was waiting 
to speak to her. 
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‘‘You re out of breath,” he said, kindly, 
staring through his spectacles ; “‘ stand still 
a bit and hear what I have to tell you. I 
walked up to the Hall this afternoon, and a 
pretty tug it is, all up those hot fields. And 
when I got to the top I went to the servants’ 
door and there was the cook, and would you 
believe it? she took me for a tramp and 
ordered me off the premises. I had hard work 
to make her see who it was. But when she did 
see me clearly, she wondered what I wanted 
there. And when I said I wished to see Lady 
Lufton, why, that cook quite laughed at me.” 

‘* How very rude!” said Mrs. Seaford. 

‘Very rude,” said Mr. Ball. ‘‘ But when 
I explained that I had some china which I 
thought Lady Lufton would like to see, the 
cook quite changed, and said, politely, ‘If it 
is china, her ladyship is sure to see you; 
she is mad upon china!’ So the footman 
was called, and he was sent to say that I had 
some china to show Lady Lufton.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Seaford, eagerly, 
when Mr. Ball paused. 

“So presently I was told to go to the 
library. Mrs. Seaford, if you will believe 
me, there is more china in that house than 
in my shop; and I thought to myself that I 
did not think they could find a spot to put a 
bit more, not even your dishes.” 
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‘*O dear!” sighed Mrs. Seaford. 

‘But there sat her ladyship, as nice as 
she always is. At first she declared that 
she could not buy a bit more china of any 
kind; but I told her the story about yours, 
and at first she only laughed, but after she 
had looked at it and had seen how it had 
been broken and then mended, she gaid she 
thought she really must buy it.” 

Mrs. Seaford clashed her hands together 
with a murmur of thankfulness. 

‘‘And here’s the money!” added Mr. 
Ball, in a tone of triumph, holding out a 
golden sovereign to her. 

‘‘A pound! a pound!” exclaimed the old 
woman, as if she could hardly believe her eyes. 

“Yes, a pound, twenty shillings,” said 
Mr. Ball, pulling off his spectacles, and 
putting them on again; ‘‘ now, I ask you, is 
it not strange? There is my shop full of 
everything you can think of, looking-glasses, 
chairs, crockery, pictures, prints, boxes, and 
all sorts of pretty things, and Lady Lufton 
never took a fancy to one of them; but as 
soon as she looked at your old broken dishes 
she bought them on the spot, and gave a 
price for them that was absurd, perfectly 
absurd. Was it not strange?” 

‘‘Very strange indeed, sir; but I can’t 
help being glad.” 
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‘“‘Of course you are glad, and so am I. 
And I think I made a very good bargain for 
you. So good day to you, Mrs. Seaford, 
and when you have some more broken dishes 
to sell, you must let me manage the business 
for you.” 

‘**Good day, Mr. Ball, and I return you 
many thanks for all your kindness.” 

Mr. Ball went home, and Mrs. Seaford at 
once paid Mrs. Leaver all that she owed her 
for rent, and still had a good deal of money 
left to go on with. And for some weeks to 
come, she was a happy woman, and Maggie 
too felt very happy when she heard all that 
had been done about the dishes. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE great day arrived; the day of the 
school treat. It was a lovely morning; a 
bright sun shining and a cool sweet breeze 
blowing. Jack awoke at five o’clock and got 
up and dressed himself, and Maggie awoke 
at six o'clock and got up and dressed. But 
Jack was foolish enough to put on the nice 
clean clothes which he was to wear at the 
treat, while Maggie was wise enough to put 
on her common working things, so that she 
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might do what was to be done without soil- 
ing her clean frock or her new boots. 

The rooms had to be made tidy, the break- 
fast to be cleared away, the bantams to be 
fed and their eggs brought in, and various 
other matters settled before Maggie went to 
her room to dress herself for the treat. The 
holland frock looked very nice with the green 
sash, and the hat was very pretty indeed, and 
Maggie felt sure that no one would ask why 
she was so shabby. No one would wonder 
how she had spent her money, no one would 
ask to hear the history of her kindness to 
Mrs. Seaford. ‘‘I shall not be tempted to 
be proud of myself, to-day, I am sure,” she 
thought. 

She heard Jack crying out to her to make 
haste, as it was getting dreadfully late; and 
when she hurried down she found that he 
had walked into a puddle and made his boots 
dirty, and his collar was crushed and his tie 
crumpled, and his hands black. The hands 
were soon washed, but the other things could 
not be put right, and he had to go as he 
was. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said he, gaily, “‘ there 
will be lots of fellows quite as dirty as I 
am.’ 

‘That is very poor comfort,’ said Mrs. 
Miller ; ‘‘but you had better be off now. 
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Don’t make yourselves too hot, and don’t 
eat too much cake.” 

So they set off, and as they went they fell 
in with several other boys and girls, all going 
to the treat. A lane led to the vicarage 
field ; the field itself was very gay. At one 
side was a tent decorated with flags; a man 
had put up a stall on which were displayed 
apples and pears, plums and cocoa-nuts, gin- 
gerbread and lollies of all kinds. Another man 
had set up a roundabout, and some one else 
had several swings. There were also donkeys, 
and boys and girls paid a penny for a ride. 

There was plenty of fun, the teachers from 
the schools having as much as the children. 
There was a very good dinner, which quickly 
disappeared, and afterwards there were games 
and races in which Mr. Spencer was judge, 
and for which Mrs. Spencer gave the prizes. 
Maggie and Jack enjoyed it all immensely ; 
and no one said a word to Maggie about her 
frock or her hat. Some of the girls were 
dressed more gaily and showily, indeed some 
of them were so grand that they would not 
amuse themselves for fear of spoiling their 
fine clothes; while other children were very 
shabby, their parents being too poor to buy 
anything pretty for them to wear. So 
Maggie was neither too well nor too badly 
dressed, and in the midst of so much 
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pleasure she forgot all about herself, her 
clothes, and her good actions. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon a 
pony carriage drove in at the gate of the field ; 
in it sat a lady whom all the children knew by 
sight, and a whisper ran about until it grew 
almost into a shout, ‘‘ It is Lady Lufton.” 

Every one was glad to see the nice kind 
lady, with her smiling face and her pleasant 
word for each person whom she knew. She 
alighted from her carriage and Mr. Spencer 
came forward to speak to her; her servant 
then handed out of the carriage some great 
bags, from which presently came showers of 
nuts, sweeties and gingerbreads, thrown 
up into the air, and scrambled for as they 
fell by the children. 

While this was going on Lady Lufton 
walked about the field talking to the teachers 
and to some of the elder boys and girls 
whom she knew. Maggie did not care for 
the scrambles, they were more suited to the 
little ones of Jack’s age; she spent a good 
deal of the afternoon by her sister’s side, 
and was standing with her when Lady Luf- 
ton came up to speak to Mary. 

Presently Lady Lufton noticed Maggie, 
and observed, ‘‘ This is your sister, I think.” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied Mary, ‘‘ this is 
my sister Maggie.”’ 
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“‘T have heard of Maggie Miller,” said 
Lady Lufton, with a smile; ‘‘I have heard 
of the girl who was so clever and so good as 
to mend old Mrs. Seaford’s dishes so nicely, 
that when I saw them I could not help buy- 
ing them.”’ 

While the lady was speaking Maggie's 
cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled, and a 
voice whispered in her ears, ‘‘ You are a 
good, clever girl, and Lady Lufton knows 
it.’ It was nice to hear such praises of 
herself. And then, to her surprise, Lady 
Lufton added, ‘‘ Don’t be distressed, my 
dear, I won’t say anything more about it; I 
know good people do not like their good 
deeds to be talked of; they would no longer 
be good if they did.”” And she turned away 
to speak to some one else, leaving Maggie 
rather surprised and perhaps a little hurt at 
not hearing the further praises which she 
expected. 

** After all,’’ she reflected, ‘‘I suppose I 
have done nothing very wonderful. I dare- 
say I am not half so clever or so good as 
that dear, kind lady. Yet she does not seem 
to think much of herself.” 

Maggie did not know all Lady Lufton’s 
goodness ; neither did Mr. Ball, though he 
made a good guess. The mended dishes 
were worth nothing whatever; they were 
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only common things when they were new, 
and in their present condition they had no 
value at all. Lady Lufton had given a pound 
for them, because she was sorry for Mrs. 
Seaford, and thought the old woman would 
be more pleased at the sale of her china 
than at a gift of alms. Lady Lufton also 
thought that Maggie Miller would be glad to 
hear that her industry and patience in mend- 
ing the breakage had put so much money 
into Mrs. Seaford’s pocket. Neither the old 
woman nor the girl ever knew all this, for 
Lady Lufton was not one to spoil her good 
deeds by letting them be known if she could 
help it. 

Mary Miller had heard what had passed, 
and she now turned to Maggie and asked 
what her ladyship had been speaking of. 
** What have you done so good and clever ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,” said Maggie. 

‘‘Tt must have been something,” said 
Mary, laughing ; ‘‘ tell me what it was.” 

‘‘ Tt was nothing wonderful, indeed,” said 
Maggie, earnestly, ‘‘not worth talking about.” 

‘*'Very well, dear,’ and Mary left the sub- 
ject, the more willingly that it was nearly 
time for her to help in laying and preparing 
the tea. 

What a meal that was! What piles of 
bread and butter! What towers and castles 
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of cake! What oceans of tea! What lakes 
of milk! What rocks of sugar! And 
above all, what appetites, though it was not 
very long since dinner! It was all very good 
and very nice, and every one enjoyed it, and 
enjoyed it all the more when they saw Lady 
Lufton and Mrs. Spencer drinking cups of 
tea, and Mr. Spencer eating pieces of cake. 
Then after tea there were more games, 
oranges and lemons, the mulberry bush, 
races, and all sorts of fun, until the sun had 
gone down and the crimson clouds had 
turned to grey. 

There was a noise like an explosion, a 
loud whizz, and a ball of fire shot up into 
the sky, and broaking presently, sent out 
showers of sparks, which came gracefully 
floating down towards the ground. This was 
the first of the fireworks, which now attracted 
all eyes, and were very beautiful; red and 
green and gold balls and sparks seemed to be 
everywhere, and the stars in the sky were 
hidden by these stars of the earth, which 
were brighter because they were nearer. Mr. 
Spencer remarked to a friend, ‘‘ The old 
story, the bright things of earth obscure the 
greater and brighter things of Heaven.” 

And the friend answered, ‘‘ Wait a little, 
and the earthly things will grow dim and the 
Heavenly things shine once more.” 
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Maggie overheard these speeches as she 
happened to be standing near the vicar; she 
did not quite understand at the time what 
was meant, but since then she has remem- 
bered the words, and understands them well 
now. 

When the fireworks ended every one went 
home. Maggie found Jack, and hand in 
hand they hurried along the road to the 
farm. They had not gone far when they 
saw their father, who had come to meet 
them; he had watched the fireworks from a 
distance, but all the other events of the day 
were related to him by his children. Jack 
talked most, and while he talked Maggie 
thought over all that had happened, and she 
perceived that the happiest times had been 
when she thought least of self. This was a 
grand lesson to have learnt. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Yet Self is a person who must, and will, 
be attended to. The great point is how do 
we attend to Self? Self must be fed and 
clothed, and washed and brushed, and taken 
care of, and kept in order. Maggie found 
that her Self really needed a new frock. 
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‘Mother, may I go to Dene this after- 
noon?’ she said one morning, some weeks 
after the school-treat. 

“What do you want to go for?” replied 
Mrs. Miller. 

‘‘T should like to keep it a secret until I 
come back.” 

“‘Well, dear, I am not at all afraid of 
your doing anything wrong, though perhaps 
you may do something foolish. Would you 
object to my walking with you to the village? 
I want to call and see Mary, and after that 
to go on and do some shopping, so while I go 
in at the school you can go onto Dene. Will 
you kindly allow this ?”’ 

Maggie laughed. ‘‘ We will have a nice 
walk together. And when I come home you 
will be so pleased about what I have been 
doing.”’ 

“‘T wonder what it is!” said Mrs. Miller; 
‘but if it is a secret, of course I must not 
ask.” 

‘‘T won't tell!” cried Maggie, running away. 

After dinner they had a very nice walk, all 
along the pleasant road towards the pretty 
village. The weather was not so hot now, 
and there were signs that the summer was 
nearly over. ‘‘I shall want a dress for the 
winter warmer than the holland,” thought 
Maggie, as she trudged along. 
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When they came to the turning that led to 
the school, Mrs. Miller and Maggie parted 
company, the latter feeling very important as 
she proceeded alone to make her purchases. 
A long time ago she had fixed her mind on a 
blue material with a black stripe, and all the 
while that it hung in the shop window she 
had looked at it whenever she passed, and 
wished that it might be hers some day. Then 
it disappeared from the window, and Maggie 
felt sure that some one had bought it. Now 
she had enough money to buy a frock, but 
there was no chance of the blue and black; 
she would be obliged to buy some dingy brown 
or some ugly green, or perhaps black, fit for 
an old woman. 

Thinking thus she walked on along the 
narrow street until she came to the one 
draper’s shop, kept by a Mrs. Saunders. She 
just glanced at the window in case there might 
be anything at all pretty. Every pane of glass 
had a paper stuck in it, saying, in large 
letters— 


SELLING Orr!!! 


GREAT REDUCTION! 
No Iteasonable Offer Refused ! 


ALL GOODS AT HALF PRICE. 
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*‘The very thing to suit me!” thought 
Maggie, ‘I shall get more for my money than 
I expected.”” And she walked into the shop. 

The counter was heaped with goods; they 
lay about in a very untidy way, as if Mrs. 
Saunders rather wished that the shop should 
be untidy, for there was no need to have every- 
thing unfolded and tumbled, and crushed. 

Mrs. Saunders was standing behind the 
counter. She did not know Maggie, and 
said to her, ‘‘ Well, missey, and what do you 
want ?”’ 

‘* Please I want to buy a dress,”’ stammered 
Maggie, half frightencd at what she was about 
to do. 

‘‘What kind of a dress, my dear? We 
have stuffs of all sorts, from prints to satins.”’ 

‘‘Not satin!’’ exclaimed Maggie, ‘‘and not 
cotton. I want something else.” 

Mrs. Saunders smiled. ‘‘I suppose so; 
a mixed material I should say. Now here’s 
a linsey, very strong i 

Maggie interrupted, ‘‘I don’t like brown 
things.” 

‘What do you think of a black alpaca?”’ 

Ono, not black.” 

‘‘Upon my word you are difficult to please. 
Now, here is a nice quiet green, very strong 
and very genteel, and only fourteenpence a 
yard. It was eighteen.” 
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‘‘It is dingy,” said Maggie, looking at it. 

In that she was wrong; it was not dingy, 
though it was quiet, and it only looked dull 
because it lay near some very showy materials. 

‘I’m sorry I can’t please you,” observed 
Mrs. Saunders, rather crossly, “‘ you ’d better 
try some other shop.” 

‘‘ There is no other shop,” Maggie replied, 
humbly, ‘‘ and if you had the blue one I would 
buy it in a minute.” 

‘* The blue one,” repeated Mrs. Saunders ; 
‘‘we had a blue one, but I don’t know where 
it is.” And she began to hunt among the 
tumbled heaps, and pulled out every blue 
thing that she came across. At length, to 
Maggie’s great surprise and joy, out flew the 
very thing she was wishing for. 

‘* There it is!” she cried, quite excited. 

“Ah! it is a lovely thing,” said Mrs. 
Saunders, smoothing out the creases; ‘‘ it 
was a shilling and a halfpenny, and now it is 
reduced to tenpence-threefarthings.”’ 

‘‘Ts that cheap ?” inquired Maggie, as she 
fingered the stuff, to feel its quality. 

‘I believe you, itis cheap; and pretty, and 
good. You'll take it, I suppose ?” 

Maggie was considering. ‘‘ How many 

‘re there ?”’ 
\t and a-half, good measure. Quite 
make you a frock.” 
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‘** And how much will it come to?” 

Mrs. Saunders calculated on a bit of paper. 
‘Seven and sevenpence-halfpenny. Ill say 
seven and sixpence as we are selling off, and 
I am sure that is a bargain.” 

*T’ll buy it please,” said Maggie; ‘‘I have 
eight and threepence in my purse, so that will 
leave me ninepence over.” 

The deed was done; the purchase made! 
It was wrapped in a piece of brown paper, 
and Maggie walked off with it, half proud and 
half nervous. She was glad to be out of the 
shop, for she did not like Mrs. Saunders, who 
seemed to think her a mere child, and, more- 
over, asillyone. ‘‘I will go and see some one 
whom I do like,” she said to herself, hurrying 
on to the post-office. She did not go into 
Mrs. Leaver’s shop, but went the back way to 
Mrs. Seaford’s cottage. The old woman was 
sitting outside the door enjoying the sun- 
shine. 

It struck Maggie that the cottage looked 
neater and more comfortable than formerly, 
and when she said so Mrs. Seaford replied, 
‘“Yes, deary, that good Mr. Ball has. been 
mending it. He has fastened all the loose 
tiles, and nailed all the broken boards, and 
now it is really waterproof, and will be snug 
for the winter.”’ 

The old woman appeared so glad and con- 
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tented, that Maggie also was pleased, though 
thethought crossed her mind that Mrs. Seaford 
could not live on the tiles and boards, and 
even the snugness of the cottage would not 
supply her with food. After paying Mrs. 
Leaver a shilling for rent there would be but 
eighteenpence a week, and if the parish should 
ever withdraw that allowance, the poor old 
woman would have nothing whatever to live 
on. 
‘‘Ts that money from Lady Lufton all 
spent?” asked Maggie, very gravely. 

‘‘ No, deary, not nearly all spent. I mean 
it to last ever until I get some more.” 

‘When will that be?’ inquired Maggie. 

*T think it will come when I really want 
it,’ answered Mrs. Seaford. ‘‘The Lord 
does provide for His people, He never lets us 
quite starve, if we keep on praying to Him.” 

‘And other people pray for you,’ said 
Maggie; ‘‘ but now I must be going,” and 
the girl took up her parcel which she had laid 
on the table. 

‘‘ Have you been buying something?” asked 
Mrs. Seaford. 

‘“‘Yes, a new frock, which I want very 
badly.” 

Mrs. Seaford said no more, but glanced at 
her own gown, which had once been black, 
but was now brown varied by patches of all 
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sorts of colours. Maggie looked at it too; 
if she wanted a new frock how much more 
Mrs. Seaford wanted a new gown! And 
Maggie went away feeling very sad. 

As she went Mrs. Leaver called to her, and 
she was obliged to go into the shop and 
listen to all the news of Dene, which after 
all was not much, but it took so long in the 
telling that she had to walk very fast to make 
up for lost time. 

When she reached home she went straight 
into the kitchen to show her purchase to her 
mother. But Mrs. Miller was not there, so 
Maggie got some bread and butter and milk 
and had her tea. By-and-bye her mother 
came in without either bonnet or shawl. 

‘“'Why, mother, when did you come 
home ?”’ 

‘‘A couple of hours ago. I did not stay 
so long in the village as you did.” 

‘IT was buying something,” said Maggic. 

‘¢So was I,” said Mrs. Miller. 

Then Maggic opened her parcel that her 
mother might admire tho blue stuff. But 
Mrs. Miller only said ‘‘ Dear, dear, dear,” and 
looked vexed. 

“Don’t you like it?” said Maggie, in a 
fright. 

“T like it well enough; but what is it 
for?” 
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*‘ Tt is for my new frock.” 

Mrs. Miller shook her head. ‘ Are you 
going to wear a bright blue frock with your 
new hat all trimmed with green ?” 

Maggie’s spirits fell. ‘I never thought 
about the hat. Oh! what shall I do?” 

‘‘Come with me;” and Maggie followed 
her mother into the parlour. There, on the 
table, lay the green material which she had 
seen in the shop and had not liked. It 
looked much nicer now that she saw it by 
itself, and it was already cut into lengths for 
a skirt and pieces for a jacket. 

‘That will match your hat, and will wear 
much better and look much quieter than that 
showy blue thing.” So Maggie understood 
that she was to wear the green, and not to 
wear the blue, and she could not help owning 
to herself that ‘her mother was in the right. 
All her pride in her cleverness and in the 
importance of her shopping. was gone, and 
she went to bed that night humbled and 
vexed with herself. 


CHAPTER XII. 


WirH the new day came a new idea. What 
if she were to take the blue stuff back to the 
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shop, and ask Mrs. Saunders to change it for 
something suitable for a gown for Mrs. Sea- 
ford ? 

When she mentioned this idea at break- 
fast, Mrs. Miller said she saw no objection to 
it; but Jack added, ‘‘ You give everything to 
Mrs. Seaford.” 

‘‘I wish I could provide for her alto- 
gether,” was Maggie’s reply; ‘‘I don’t see 
how I can do that, but I think I can at least 
provide her with a new gown. So, mother, 
may I go to the village this morning ?”’ 

‘IT guppose you must,” sighed Mrs. 
Miller; ‘‘ though really, what with your con- 
stant visits to Dene, and what with the time 
you spend on the bantams, you have very 
little leisure to help me in the house.” 

‘So I have been thinking,” chimed in Mr. 
Miller ; ‘‘ when the other girls went to earn 
their own livings I thought to myself, ‘ there 
will always be Maggie to help her mother; ’ 
but now Maggie seems to have more business 
of her own than she can properly manage.” 

Maggie felt stung and cut by these re- 
marks, and she grieved over them all the 
way as she walked to Dene, for she knew 
that they were true. She did not feel happy 
when she entered the draper’s shop, and she 
was almost frightened at Mrs. Saunders’ 


sour face, 
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“Tf you please,” she began, “ would you 
be so kind as to change this parcel which I 
bought yesterday ?”’ 

‘We don’t change anything,’ said Mrs. 
Saunders, gruffly. 

This was very annoying. “‘ But it is no 
use to me,” said poor Maggie, ready to cry; 
‘“because mother came and bought a green 
frock for me, and I don’t want two new 
ones.” 

Mrs. Saunders stared at her. ‘‘ Are you 
Mrs. Miller’s little girl ?” 

‘Yes, I’m Margaret Miller.”’ 

‘** That makes a difference. Where is your 
parcel ?” 

Maggie opened it. 

‘* It is that beautiful blue thing. And what 
may you please to want now ?” 

**T should like,” said Maggie, taking cou- 
rage, ‘something fit for a gown for an old 
woman.” 

‘‘Tf you mean a poor old woman, why 
that’s the sort of thing,” and Mrs. Saunders 
pushed forward some brown linsey. 

‘‘That will do,” said Maggie, hastily ; 
‘‘ please give me some of that.” 

Mrs. Saunders cut off a length—Maggie 
did not know how much—of the linsey, and 
rolled it in paper without saying a word. 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am, [’m very much 
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obliged to you,” murmured Maggie, leaving 
the shop, and very glad to be out of it. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Saunders was a very rude and 
cross person, and for the future it would be 
better that Mrs. Miller should do the shop- 
ping at the draper’s, as Mrs. Saunders would 
no doubt be more civil to a grown person 
than to a child. 

Maggie now hurried on to Mrs. Seaford, 
who was in the little garden, pulling up weeds. 

** How do you do, deary ?”’ she asked when 
she saw Maggic. ‘‘I’m gardening for Mrs. 
Leaver, and she is going to give me my tea 
for payment.” 

There was no time to be wasted to-day, 
and Maggie at once displayed the linsey, and 
Mrs. Seaford at once went into raptures over 
it. She called it lovely, and elegant, and 
splendid, but as it was none of these, only a 
good useful, plain material, Maggie was half 
inclined to laugh at her. But it would have 
been a shame to laugh at the grateful old 
woman; it was better to put her thanks 
aside as soon as possible, and hurry home. 
This Maggie did, the current of her thoughts 
having been changed. She was now full of 
anxiety as to Mrs. Seaford’s future prospects. 
The walls and the roof of her cottage had 
been made watertight, and she would have a 
strong new gown, but what was she to eat 
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and drink? She had but eighteenpence a 
week for all her food and firing; could she 
possibly exist on it? Maggie feared not. 
This was a painful conclusion to her thoughts 
on the subject. 

Arrived at home she found her mother hard 
at work on the green frock. 

‘“Do, pray, Maggie, sit down and help me 
a bit. I never see you with a needle in your 
hand.” 

In truth the girl was not fond of needle- 
work, though it is the most useful and the 
most womanly of all occupations. But she 
sat down now and stitched away with a will, 
and got on so fast that her mother exclaimed, 
“‘T see you can work very well when you 
try.’ But as the afternoon went over 
Maggie remembered that her bantams had 
probably not been fed since morning. She 
held her tongue for some time, but at last 
she painted for herself such pictures of her 
pets lying fainting for want of food that she 
could bear it no longer. 

‘* Mother!’ she said, solemnly, ‘‘ my 
chickens are starving; may I go and feed 
them ?” 

“‘T don’t at all suppose they are starving,” 
Mrs. Miller replied, ‘‘ but you must go to 
them, of course. Well, you have been at 
work about an hour.” 
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There was something in her mother’s tone 
of voice which rang painfully in Maggie's 
ear as she ran off to her beloved bantams. 
They had gone, as usual, to Ponds’ End, 
whither she pursued them; the pursuit, the 
feeding, and the return occupied more than 
an hour, actually a longer period than all the 
long time which she had spent sewing. And 
when she went into the house Mrs. Miller 
also had ceased sewing, for there were other 
matters to be attended to. And the green 
frock was laid aside for that day. On the 
following day Maggie went to the vicarage to 
see Mr. Spencer, and had no time for a single 
stitch of needlework. But when she re- 
turned home and found that her mother had 
been hard at work on the frock, she really 
felt very sorry that she could do so little for 
herself. Yet she was never idle; all her 
time was filled up. Perhaps it was not filled 
up in the best manner possible. It was not 
very long since her head had becn full of 
schemes by which to make money and pro- 
vide for her own wants, and so take some of 
the burden of her expenses off her parents. 
But what had she actually done? She had 
saved some money, which she had given to 
Mrs. Seaford, to whom it was no real nse; 
again, when she saved a few shillings more, 
and bought a frock, that proved to be unsuit- 
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able, and was exchanged for a gown for Mrs. 
Seaford. So that it appeared that all her 
care of the bantams and all their earnings 
had been of no benefit to any one but Mrs. 
Seaford. It was very nice to be able to help 
the old woman, but Maggie felt that it would 
be very nice to be able to help her mother. 
She was learning what we all have to learn 
sooner or later, how our most wise and clever 
plans turn out often very unlike what we ex- 
pect and hope. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE day of the Confirmation approached ; 
it was to take place in a large church some 
miles distant from Dene, and there the 
Bishop would confirm all the persons pre- 
sented to him by the clergy of the neighbour- 
ing villages. A great many boys and girls 
were going to the Laying-on of hands, amongst 
them Maggie Miller. 

Mr. Spencer had engaged a van to take 
all his male candidates over from Dene, and 
another similar van for the female candidates. 
There was no talking in these vans either 
going or coming back; they all knew that 
they were not on an excursion of pleasure, 
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but one of very serious and solemn duty. 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller drove over in an old 
cart which they used on special occasions ; 
and they were in the organ-gallery of the 
old-fashioned church, and saw the Confirma- 
tion. When the Bishop prayed for Maggie, 
her parents prayed for her, and she believed 
and they believed that she received those 
perfect gifts for which so many persons were 
asking. When the Confirmation was over 
she went home with her parents in their 
cart, very silent and very happy. Not many 
other days in her life could be so happy and 
so important. She had taken one of the 
steps from childhood towards girlhood, and 
her mother, if no one else, perceived that it 
Was 80. 

“Why, mother,” she exclaimed when she 
tried on the green frock, ‘‘ it is much longer 
in the skirt than the old ones.” 

‘‘ Because you are more than a child, 
Maggie. I consider you now a girl, and 
your frocks are gowns.” 

Not that she suddenly took a leap into 
girlhood ; a sudden leap would not be a good 
thing; but her confirmation had made a sort 
of milestone in her life, from which she 
looked both backwards and forwards. 

‘* Been confirmed!” exclaimed Mrs. Sea- 
ford one day when Maggie was paying her a 
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visit. ‘‘Just to think of it! Well I re- 
member the day that I was confirmed; I 
was a slip of a girl just like what you are 
now. I thought I never should forget that 
day.” 

‘‘And have you forgotten it?” asked 
Maggie. 

‘‘ Ah, deary, many’s the time I’ve for- 
gotten that and all other good things. I 
often think that God forgets me sometimes 
because I have so often forgotten Him; and 
then again I think that He has never quite 
forgotten me because I have never quite for- 
gotten Him.” 

These words were spoken in a sad and 
solemn tone, as if Mrs. Seaford did not mean 
them for Maggie’s ear. Therefore Maggie 
made no attempt to answer them. She 
waited until the old woman spoke again. 

‘‘Did you go to see Mr. Spencer before 
you were confirmed ?” 

‘“*O yes, a great many times.” 

*‘ And is he a nice gentleman, and does 
he make things plain and clear to people ?”’ 

‘‘ He made things plain and clear to me,” 
answered Maggie. 

‘‘There are so many things that I can’t 
make out at all,’ said Mrs. Seaford. ‘‘ When 
I puzzle over them by myself they don’t get 
one bit clearer.” 
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**Oh, why don’t you talk to Mr. Spencer? 
I’m sure,” added Maggie, ‘‘ he would explain 
them all to you.” 

‘* How can I talk to him, child? I never 
see him.” And before Maggie could make 
any further remarks Mrs. Seaford pushed 
her out of the door, saying roughly, ‘‘ There, 
you ’ve talked quite enough to me; go your 
own way and do your own duty, like a good 
girl.” And Maggie went home, not knowing 
whether Mrs. Seaford was pleased or offended 
at what had passed. 

The next time she went to the vicarage 
she told Mr. Spencer that she thought Mrs. 
Seaford would be glad if he would pay her a 
visit. ‘* Thank you for reminding me about 
her,” was his reply. ‘‘I am afraid I have 
forgotten her too long. Iwill go and see her 
to-morrow.” 

Of course Maggie never knew what Mr. 
Spencer said to Mrs. Seaford or she to him ; 
but there came a day when she was able to 
make a guess that the clergyman’s visit to 
the poor old woman had been a good and 
blessed thing. 

With so many serious affairs to occupy 
her mind, Maggie did not spend so much 
care as formerly on her chickens. And yet 
as autumn grew colder and deepened into 
winter the poor little things really required 
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more care than in the summer; and one 
day, after feeding them, she informed them 
seriously that they occupied more of her time 
than she thought she ought to take from 
other duties for the sake of bestowing it on 
them. 

The little things were all gathered round 
her as she spoke to them. They knew her 
voice, and showed every sign of being very 
fond of her. She stood gazing at them, the 
pretty, bright, saucy cock, and the plump 
happy hens, and she ran over in her mind all 
the money that she had gained by their eggs ; 
and as she gazed and thought a new idea 
came to her; nota pleasant one as it seemed, 
for she clasped her hands together, and tears 
forced themselves out of her eyes and ran 
down her cheeks. 

At this moment, to her great annoyance, 
who should come through the farm-yard but 
Jack. He caught sight of his sister’s face, 
and was quite pleased to find that some one 
older than himself was actually crying. 

‘What a great baby!” said he, in a tone 
of contempt; ‘‘crying over your bantams! 
I am surprised.’’ And he turned and walked 
towards the house. 

Maggie said sadly, ‘‘Good-night, my 
pretty birdies; you had better go to bed 
soon.” And she followed Jack indoors. 
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There she found him sitting by the fire, and 
begging his mother to let him have his tea. 

‘“As soon as Maggie comes in,” answered 
Mrs. Miller. 

‘‘She won’t come in for ever so long,” 
said Jack, in a sneering voice; ‘‘she’s crying 
and sobbing over her bantams.”’ 

‘‘ Those bantams again!” said Mrs. 
Miller. 

And then Maggie entered, having heard 
the last two sentences. She made no re- 
mark, but at once laid the table for tea. 
The afternoons grew dark early, and a lamp 
was now lighted. ‘‘ What red eyes!” said 
Jack. 

Afterwards, when Mr. Miller came in, 
Jack said again that he had found his sister 
erying over the bantams. All this was very 
hard to bear. Mr. Miller said, ‘‘ I wonder 
you can be so foolish, Maggie!’’ And Mrs. 
Miller remarked, half aloud, ‘‘ Those birds 
have been a great deal more trouble to 
Maggie than pleasure.” And still the girl 
held her tongue, and waited until Jack had 
gone up to bed. Then, with some knitting 
in her hands, and sitting on a low stool by 
the fire, Maggie said to her mother— 

‘*'You know, after all, those bantams are 
my own.” 

“‘ Of course they are,”’ replied Mrs. Miller ; 
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‘‘but that is no reason you should cry over 
them.”’ 

At this Maggie laughed a little. ‘‘ They 
are my own, my very own, are they not, 
mother ?”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear.” 

“And I may do what I like with them ?” 

‘* Certainly, provided it is not cruel.” 

*‘Tt is not cruel. Would it be cruel to 
kill them ? ” 

‘“No, not if it were necessary,” answered 
Mrs. Miller. ‘‘ But I hope you don’t want 
to kill the pretty little things. That would 
be a pity; though I often wish that they had 
never been given to you.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to kill them,”’ said Maggie, 
her eyes again filling with tears, which she 
found it difficult to keep from falling. 

‘“My dear,” said her mother, gently, ‘I 
am sure you are very tired; I strongly advise 
you to go to bed at once, and trouble yourself 
no more about the chickens to-night.” 

Maggie stood up, put away her knitting, 
and did as she was advised; but the tears 
gathered and fell as she undressed, and if 
any one had looked at her pillow after she 
was asleep it would have been found quite wet. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE very next day Maggie was desired by 
her mother to take six pounds of butter to 
Mrs. Leaver. She was very glad to receive 
this commission, for she was wishing to go 
to Dene, but did not like to ask leave to go 
when there was so much to do at home. Six 
pounds of butter, and only six eggs! 

‘Only six eggs!” repeated Mrs. Miller ; 
‘‘T should think there must be more than 
six; or perhaps it is that you do not watch 
them carefully, and they have been laying 
away in some strange places.” 

‘‘T dare say that is it,’’ said Maggie; ‘but 
you see I cannot be always watching them.” 

‘Of course not,’’ assented Mrs. Miller ; 
** your time is worth more to me than two or 
three eggs.” 

‘*T hope so,” said Maggie, starting off on 
her walk. 

She went first to the shop, where she 
found Mrs. Leaver very busy tying and seal- 
ing the mail bags, while a man waited for 
them. ‘‘ What do you want?” she asked 
when she saw Maggie. 

‘‘T’ve brought some butter,’ was the 


reply. 
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‘You should have brought your letter 
earlier in the day ; too late now.” And Mrs. 
Leaver tied and sealed and was very fussy, 
so Maggie did not try to correct her mistake. 
But when the man and the bags were gone 
the butter came out of the basket and was 
disposed of, and then came the six eggs. 

‘*T should think you are growing rich, 
Maggie,” said Mrs. Leaver; “‘ you’ve had a 
good deal of money from me as well as from 
cook at the Hall.” 

Maggie shook her head. 

‘* J am not likely to grow rich,” the post- 
mistress went on, ‘‘ at least not as long as 
Mrs. Scaford is my tenant. Poor old thing! 
She can’t pay her rent, but I don’t think 
much about that. What comes hard on me 
is that when her parish money is gone I 
have to feed her for the rest of the week. 
Well, she is going into the workhouse next 
Monday. She won’t like it, but it will be 
better than starving. Will you step out and 
say a kind word to the poor old body ?”’ 

Maggie stepped out at the back and found 
Mrs. Seaford in her cottage. There was no 
fire in the grate, and a piercing wind blew in 
when the door was opened. There was no 
sign of any food in the place, and Mrs. Sea- 
ford looked more pinched, more haggard, 
more starved than ever before. Maggie was 
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shocked. ‘‘How are you going to live?” 
she asked. 

“‘T am going into the House,” the old 
woman answered in a weak voice. ‘‘I can’t 
keep myself any longer, so I must go.” 

‘“Does Mr. Spencer know about it?” 
asked Magpie. 

‘“No, deary; I’ve put on a brave face to 
him lest he should think I was begging. Do 
you know what’s going to happen next Sun- 
day morning ?”’ 

Yes,” said Maggie, colouring at the 
thought, and wondering how Mrs. Seaford 
knew anything about it. ‘‘ Yes, Iam going 
to be very happy; Iam going to receive the 
Holy Communion.” 

Mrs. Seaford lifted her dim eyes and fixed 
them on Maggie’sbright face. ‘‘Happychild!”’ 
she murmured; ‘‘ blessed are the little ones! 
And blessed am I, for Iam going to the 
same blessed place on Sunday morning too.”’ 

“You too!” cried Maggic; ‘‘oh, I am 
glad!” 

‘Yes, child, yes. Only I do not know if 
I am strong cnough to walk so far as the 
church.” 

‘‘ We will come and help you,” said Mag- 
gie, eagerly ; “perhaps father will bring the 
cart, and then you would not have to walk 
at all.” 
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** Thank you, deary,” said Mrs. Seaford, 
very feebly ; ‘‘ you are all very good to me, 
but on Monday I am going into the House.” 

‘Wo shall see,” replied Maggie; ‘‘ but 
think more about Sunday than about Monday. 
And now I must run away as fast as ever 
T can.” 

But Mrs. Seaford noticed that Maggie did 
not run in the direction of Holly Dene Farm, 
but towards the vicarage. What was her 
errand there ? 

As Maggie came near the door of the 
vicarage she met Mr. Spencer just starting 
for a walk. ‘‘Do you want to speak to me, 
my child ?”’ he asked, as soon as he saw her; 
‘af so, I will turn back.”’ 

*‘ Thank you, sir,” answered Maggie ; ‘‘ but 
I have only two or three things to say.” 

“Then we will walk together,” said the 
vicar. ‘‘I am going to sec a poor man who 
lives near Holly Dene Farm, and our way is 
the same for some time. And now, what 
have you to say ?”’ 

Maggie was a little shy at first, but she 
was soon able to explain that she wished to 
know what Mr. Spencer thought about 
civing—alms-giving, for example. 

‘* Well, it is a duty,” said he. 

‘But some people have so little to give,” 
said Maggie; ‘‘I have so little.” 
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““* Do thy diligence gladly to give of that 
little,’”’ was the clergyman’s reply in the 
words of one of the offertory sentences. 

‘* But ought I not always to give something 
in church ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, if possible.” 

‘And if I cannot give it in church, will it 
do to give it out of church ?” 

‘Of course it will, my child. But what 
have you in your mind? You must be 
thinking of some special thing that prompts 
these questions.” 

Maggie was silent a while before she could 
summon up courage to tell all that was in 
her heart. They came to a stile from which 
a footpath led towards the farm. Mr. Spencer 
helped her over it very kindly and carefully, 
just as her own father might have done; and 
then she felt brave and said, ‘‘ I am thinking 
of giving everything I possess in the whole 
world all at once, and then I shall have 
nothing more to give afterwards.” 

‘* Really!’ exclaimed Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ you 
quite take my breath away! You wish to 
give everything you possess at once. Now, 
Maggie, why should you do that?” 

‘“ Because,” she replied, speaking fast, ‘I 
think it will be the best thing to do. It will 
be the best; they interfere with my work, 
and they take up my thoughts and my time, 
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and they will be very useful to another person, 
and I know 1 am too fond of them.” Here 
her voice broke down, and she ended with 
a sob. 

‘‘'You seem to feel the matter very deeply,” 
said Mr. Spencer. ‘‘I don’t know who or 
what ‘they’ are, but if they fill up your 
mind and interfere with your work, it will 
certainly be wise to get rid of them. And 
when for some good reason we put aside and 
part with things which seem to get in the 
way of our duty, we are truly carrying out 
the spirit of our dear Lord’s command: ‘ If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and if 
thine hand offend thee, cut it off.’ ”’ 

‘‘ But then,” said Maggie, ‘‘ having once 
given them away I shall have nothing more 
to give.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about that,” said 
the vicar ; ‘‘ you know what the hymn says— 


‘Tf on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still of countless price 
God will provide for sacrifice,’ 


When He wants you to give Him something, 
He will give it to you first.” 

Maggie was quite satisfied. ‘‘ Thank you, 
sir, for your kindness ; it is all quite clear to 
me now.” 
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‘‘T am glad to hear it, my child. And 
now, this is my way, and that is yours, so we 
must part. But 1 expect to see you with 
your parents on Sunday morning.” 

‘Yes, sir, and I hope Mrs. Seaford will 
come with us.” 

‘Very well ; and she can have her break- 
fast at the vicarage afterwards.” 

‘‘ Thank you, sir; oh, I don’t want her to 
go to the workhouse.”’ 

Mr. Spencer was already a little distance 
from Maggie but he heard these words, and 
turned his head, saying, ‘‘ O no, indeed, I 
should hope not.” 

** Ah, but he does not know,” said Maggie 
to herself. And then she hurried on home- 
wards. 

The first time that her father made some 
allusion to next Sunday morning, Maggie 
went up to him and taking his hand, said 
soaxingly, ‘‘ Please, father, may we go in 
the cart to church on Sunday morning ?”’ 

‘Certainly not,” replied Mr. Miller; ‘I 
don't have the horse out on Sunday if I can 
possibly help it.” 

‘** But,” persisted Maggie, ‘I am afraid 
Mrs. Seaford will not be able to go unless we 
can take her in the cart.” 

‘*T have not heard anything about Mrs. 
Seaford,” said the farmer; and Maggie had 
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to explain matters to him. When he under- 
stood the state of affairs he gladly consented 
to drive the horse and cart first to the village 
for Mrs. Seaford, and then to the church; 
and probably Mr. Spencer would let the old 
horse stand in his stable, which adjoined the 
churchyard, during service. ‘‘ And now are 
you happy, Maggie ? ” 

‘“‘ Quite, father dear,” answered Maggie, 
adding afterwards—“ on that point.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


On Saturday Maggie arose at a very early 
hour, while it was yet quite dark. She 
lighted a candle, dressed and went down- 
stairs, and had laid the fires, swept the rooms, 
fed the bantams, and done quite a morning's 
work before the round red sun appeared in 
the misty sky and shone through the net- 
work of the bare branches of the trees, like a 
prisoner looking through the lattice of his 
window. When Mrs. Miller came down she 
was surprised at Maggie’s energy; she did 
not know what was the meaning of it. And 
the girl did not explain it until she had 
finished every task that her mother could 
possibly wish performed. The Saturday's 
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cleaning was done, the Sunday’s dinner partly 
prepared, clothes mended, cupboards washed, 
books dusted, stairs swept down, lamps 
trimmed. Maggie worked so hard that at 
last her mother said, ‘‘ Sit down, child, and 
rest a bit. You must be tired out.” 

‘*T want to finish everything,” said Maggie, 
** for a particular reason.” 

‘‘Indeed; and what may the particular 
reason be ?”’ 

‘‘T want to go to-day to the village; and 
this, I believe, mother, will be the very last 
time I shall want to go there on my own 
business.” 

‘Not a bit of it!” said Mrs. Miller; ‘ on 
Monday you will want to go about something 
else.” 

‘‘O no!” and Maggie sighed; ‘‘on Mon- 
day there will be nothing to go about. And 
may I take those two baskets that you some- 
times carry ducks in?” 

‘‘'What can you possibly want with those 
baskets ? You could not carry them both, 
they are too large.”’ 

‘‘T dare say Jack will carry one of them. 
And, mother, now I must tell you all about 
it. You know my poor, dear bantams are 
more plague than they are worth. I have 
heard you say so yourself.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Miller, ‘I certainly 
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think they are not worth all the time they 
occupy, and all the trouble they cause you.” 

‘* So I have made up my mind to give them 
to a person who has plenty of time and no- 
thing to do with it, and who will be very 
thankful for the money which she will get 
for the eggs. I believe that I shall get on 
better without the chickens, and that they 
will save Mrs. Seaford from going to the 
workhouse.” 

Mrs. Miller sat looking at her daughter ; 
she could hardly believe that Maggie would 
part with her pets which she loved so dearly. 
That it was a great grief to part with them 
there could be no doubt; the girl’s broken 
voice and tearful eyes showed how deeply she 
felt the sacrifice she was about to make. She 
was giving up her own will, her own plea- 
sure, she was cutting off the right hand, and 
this can never be done without intense pain. 
‘‘T shall be better without them,” said 
Maggie in a choking voice; ‘‘ and, mother, 
this will be my first offertory.” 

These were solemn words, and both mother 
and daughter felt them to be so. The first 
offertory, the first-fruit of self-denial and love 
of God, was a very solemn thing. Maggie 
would part to-day with the one possession 
which was her very own, and on the morrow 
she would go for heavenly food to Him who 
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filleth the hungry with good things, and 
never sendeth the poor empty away. She 
would give a little thing to Him to-day and 
to-morrow He would give a great Thing to 
her. 

** My child,” said Mrs. Miller, “have you 
thought well of what you are doing? Your 
own property, your pets, the source of your 
money, are you really willing to part with 
them once and for all?” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Maggie, “I have made up 
my mind.” 

The mother made no further objection ; 
when Maggie was ready to go out, and Jack 
had consented to carry one basket, they went 
to the yard and having called the bantams by 
means of a handful of Indian corn, they tied 
the legs of the pretty little creatures, and laid 
them two in each basket. Maggie could not 
speak, she did it all quite silently; and 
even Jack felt something like awe at the 
transaction, he perceived how very much 
his sister was changed of late—could it be 
that Confirmation had anything to do with 
it ? 

They went quietly along the road to Dene, 
Maggic too sad, Jack too puzzled, the chickens 
too frightened, to make any noise. On they 
went, straight to the back way into Mrs. 
Seaford’s cottage. They knocked atthe door, 
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and a feeble voice told them to enter, which 
they did. 

The old woman was sitting wrapped in the 
grey blanket off her bed, for the fire in her 
grate was but the tiniest spark. ° The baskets 
were laid outside in the garden, and she only 
thought that Maggie had come to pay her a 
visit. 

‘‘ Oh, deary!’’ she said, wearily; ‘‘ one 
day more, that’s all! To-morrow the church, 
and Monday the workhouse.” 

Maggie longed to cry, yet she dreaded to 
make Mrs. Seaford more miserable than she 
was, and she managed to control herself; but 
Jack ran out into the garden and howled. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Seaford, if you could only earn 
some money you necd not go to the work- 
house.” 

“T can't earn money; I’m not strong 
enough for charing or washing. It is easy 
for young people to talk, but when you are 
nigh eighty years of age ” her voice 
broke off. 

‘‘ Suppose you had something to sell,” said 
Maggie. 

‘* But I’ve nothing to sell.” 

‘Tf you had some chickens and eggs.” 

‘Tt is no use talking like that; you know 
LT have nothing.” 

“But I have,” cried Maggie; ‘I have 
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some bantams which lay eggs and bring in a 
lot of money, and I don’t want them any 
longer, I have no time to attend to them, and 
I want you to be so kind as to take charge of 
them, and keep them, and do what you like 
with them.” 

Mrs. Seaford did not at first understand 
what Maggie meant, and required a long ex- 
planation before she took it allin. At last 
she began to comprehend, and then her 
gratitude was unbounded. She felt that it 
must be a grief to the girl to part with her 
pets, but at the same time Maggie’s loss 
would be her own gain. If the chickens 
would bring in but a shilling a-week it would 
just enable her to keep the little home which 
all English people love to keep for them- 
selves. 

‘* Mrs. Leaver will let me have them in 
the garden, I know she will, and they eat 
next to nothing, and they will lay lots of 
eggs, and they can hatch some of the eggs 
and I shall have young chickens to sell; O 
Maggie, you don’t know how much good you 
are doing, and how happy you have made 
me!” 

Thus the bantams became Mrs. Seaford’s 
property, and Maggie once more possessed 
nothing. All her grand visions of earning 
her own living and doing wonders with her 
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money were gone, destroyed by her own 
hand; and in place of them there was but 
the sense that she had done rightly. It 
seems but a small thing to have, yet if one 
has not the sense of doing right nothing can 
make up for the want. 

By this time Jack had recovered from his 
emotion, and was very anxious to take the 
chickens out of the baskets. There was an 
old shed in one corner of the garden which 
was just the very thing for the birds ; they ran 
cackling about and then rushed into the 
shed and secmed to make themselves at 
home in it. Mrs. Leaver found that there 
was a commotion in the garden, and came to 
see what it was, and was delighted to hear of 
the useful present that her lodger had re- 
ceived. 

‘They will want a perch in their house,” 
she remarked, ‘‘I should think Mr. Ball 
could put one up.” 

Mrs. Leaver ran across to Mr. Ball’s shop, 
and brought him back with his tools and 
some laths, and in a few minutes he made 
the shed quite a nice hen-house. While this 
was doing Maggie said good-bye to Mrs. Sea- 
ford, whispering to her ‘‘ We will bring the 
cart at a quarter to eight to-morrow morn- 
ing;’’ and then she made a sign to Jack, and 
they went away while Mr. Ball was still 
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sawing and hammering, and Mrs. Leaver 
still calling the bantams loves and dears, and 
even ducks ! 

That evening was a very quiet one at 
Holly Dene Farm; no one talked, or wished 
to talk. They all went early to their rooms, 
and when they met in the grey morning, 
wrapped in cloaks and shawls, they only 
kissed each other and said, ‘‘ It is time to be 
going.” 

Jack did not go with them; he stayed at 
home and made up the fire, and boiled the 
kettlo and prepared the breakfast-table 
against the return of his elders. They went 
off in the old cart. When they came to the 
lane which led to the church Mrs. Miller and 
Maggie alighted and walked to the sacred 
building, which to-day seemed more than 
ever sacred ; a low-toned bell was calling the 
people to seek their Lord early, and many 
persons, among whom were those who had 
lately been confirmed, were silently wending 
their way to the ivy-grown porch. Mrs. 
Miller and Maggie had not been many 
minutes in their places when Mr. Miller 
came in, assisting Mrs. Seaford to walk up 
the aisle. These four were together during 
the holy service. 

Afterwards Mr. Miller brought the horse 
and cart from the vicar’s stable, and drove 
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his wife and daughter home. During the 
after-part of the day Maggie from time to 
time remembered her pets, and wondered if 
they were happy with their new mistress. 
‘No longer mine,” she thought; ‘‘I have 
nothing of my own, nothing which is my 
absolute property. Can it be wrong to say 
of myself ‘as having nothing and yet pos- 
sessing all things’? It cannot be wrong, 
for it is true.” 

And to this day Maggie Miller has nothing 
of her own; all that she wants she receives 
at the hands of her parents, and possessions 
she has none. But seeing how prosperous 
Mrs. Seaford has become ; how she has quite 
a poultry-yard, with a dozen or more of 
pretty bantams, old and young, strutting 
about ; how she gets pennies for the eggs 
and shillings for the chickens, and talks no 
more of going into the workhouse ; Margaret 
Miller is very thankful that once on a time 
she had something of her very own, and was 
able to give it away, for it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, and what we call ours is 
but lent to us on trust. 


THE END. 
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